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THE MAN AND THE ARTIST. 





RT is born, and the artist exists, in order 

“4 to glorify God and to magnify humanity. 
~}\ The second of these aims is certainly 
subordinate to the first, but this glorious voca- 
tion of the artist, the elevation of humanity, 
issues out of the very exigencies of art itself. 
The nature of art, the genius of art, the power 
of art conspire to proclaim this providential use 
of the artist in the midst of humanity. Hence 
comes the truly grand and efficacious part which 
it is called to take in the great work of human 
progress ; hence the responsibility, both to God 
and man, which this power gives it. 

Let us strive to penetrate into the life and 
practical use of the artist. What are the condi- 
tions and qualifications that the man of art must 
possess in order most successfully to fulfill the 


calling of the artist? The artist is a humang 


being who devotes his powers to the creation 
of the beautiful, and the value of the artist is 
necessarily measured by the value of the man. 
A separation between the artist and the man is 
impossible; the one necessarily influences the 
other. What is this influence? What are, on 
the side of the man, the conditions necessary to 
great artistic works? 

Evidently two things are necessary to the 
creation of masterpieces—labor and genius. 
These two conditions apply to the artist con- 
sidered as such; but it would be a great error 
to believe that these two are sufficient of them- 
selves to elevate him to, and, above all, to main- 
tain him in, the height of his mission. In the 
artist, and underneath the artist, is the man— 
the man, with his convictions, his loves, and 
his free determinations ; the man with his per- 
sonal physiognomy. Now, the man, far ‘more 
than one might think, reacts upon the artist, 
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and, according as he believes, as he loves, as 
he acts; according as he is religious or irre- 
ligious, believer or skeptic, generous or selfish, 
voluptuous or chaste, his genius takes different 
directions in all his creations. Art is a mani- 
festation of the life, and one must have lost his 
mind to think that the artist puts nothing in 
his creations except his labor and his genius. 
The truth is, he puts himself there. Art is a 
speech, art is a style, and this style, as all 
others, sets forth a personality. Now let us 
consider what the man should put of himself in 
the works of the artist. 

And first, that which the man should bring 
to the support of the artist, in order to magnify 
and elevate his works, is religion. The genius 
of art, in order to make a wide path, and in 
order to ascend high, should be, in an eminent 
degree, religious. 

That which enlarges the aspirations, and 
deepens the penetrating view of artistic genius. 
is the measureless perspectives of the infinite 
and the wide horizons of the invisible; and that 
which gives him inspiration is the breath that 
seizes him and bears him away and upward 
toward the heights. Now the breath that bears 
the human being, upward is the breath of relig- 
ion, the real breathing of the spirit descending 
from God to waft man toward heaven; and that 
which opens up wide and radiantly before the 
eye and aspirations of the artist the horizons 
of the infinite and the perspectives of the invisi- 
ble, is religion and religion alone. Shut off for 
a moment, to the man of art, all communion 
with God, and that moment some barrier of 
darkness closes before him and above him all 
openings toward the skies. An impenetrable 
wall shuts him off from the great light of the im- 
mortal and of the infinite; the ideal disappears 
as a sun setting behind a cloud; then behold 
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him, shut in within the shadowy limits of nature 
and of time, as a prisoner in a dungeon. , 

Whether we are conscious of it or not, there 
is ever an attraction between humanity and the 
infinite. So, a writer has remarked, ‘The at- 
tractive power which binds worlds to worlds, 
even to the extreme limits of space, is only a 
manifestation of the general law that draws 
every thing toward the infinite.” Man feels 
this attraction. By it, when he is not under 
the power of disturbing influences, his thoughts 
rise, his desires rise, his affections rise, all his 
powers rise, toward their eternal source. Genius, 
above all, aspires to plunge into that ocean of 
the good, the true, and the beautiful; it would 
there satiate its longings, that all the realities 
here below leave unsatisfied and deceived. And 
when this want of the, infinite takes up its abode 
in the flesh, it diffuses itself in harmonies, it is 
breathed out in accents, it glows upon the can- 
vas, or it speaks in the marble, in a light which 
attests a celestial origin. 

The religious artist covers his works with a 
luminousness which comes not from nature 
alone, and which I may name the transfigur- 
ing light of the supernatural. The supernat- 
ural opens up before the artist perspectives 
which remain ever hidden from the genius con- 
fined in pure naturalism, however exalted may 
be the type. For the great artist the super- 
natural is a second, more distant firmament, 
within the depths of which he discovers, here 
and there, stars of purer light, and systems of 
more exceeding beauty. This distant firmament 
reveals itself to his illuminated vision as one of 
those boreal auroras which inundate the poles 
with such a mysterious brilliancy. And this ever- 
changing mingling of splendor and of shadow, 
of vision and of mystery, becomes a fascina- 
tion; it exalts the imagination, it purifies the 
sentiments, it seduces, by an indefinable charm, 
all the creative powers, and makes them dream 
out beautiful creations of surprising excellence. 

All great artists appear to me, in a degree, 
religious. I do not yet place myself at the 
point of view strictly Christian. I look upon 
artists who have grasped the sublime idea of 
God. They pass before me covered with a 
glory only surpassed by the reverence which 
holds them bowed before God. I see Michael 
Angelo and Raphael inundated in light, march- 
ing before men, with the eye fixed on the In- 
finite; I hear the immortal Haydn beginning 
his marvelous compositions with these sublime 
words—/n nomine Domini, and terminating 
them in that still sublimer cry—Zaus Dea; to 
God be glory and praise! I hear Mozart and 
Palestrina making the earth resound with those 








melodies that one might well believe borrowed 
from those of the other world, and communica- 
ting to souls that charm of the divine, that con- 
sciousness of the infinite, which they felt within 
them,.and I can but affirm that the genius of 
art is truly religious. 

But, secondly, it is not enough that the artist 
be, ina merely vague sense, religious. There 
is a kind of vaporous, superficial religiousness 
which does not suffice to give inspiration to the 
artist—true wings to his genius. The artist 
must be a real believer; he must be a man of 
faith; he must, at least, have the faith which 
the subject he treats demands. Faith, at least 
a relative faith, is the fundamental condition of 
all great achievements in art. Artistic creations 
resemble, in this respect, that great masterpiece 
of God, the Church—they rest upon faith. And 
how could it be otherwise? Where could the 
lilies and the roses, which embellish the mar- 
velous garden of art, blossom if not upon the 
living branch of sincere convictions which sink 
their roots down into the most profound mys- 
tery of our life? Never forget that art is an 
affirmation. In a painting, in a piece of sculpt- 
ure, in a-composition of music, in an edifice, 
in a poem, art affirms something—a fact, a mys- 
tery, an idea; and this fact, this mystery, this 
idea, it affirms in the light with which it, itself, 
surrounds it. But to affirm something the first 
condition is to believe something. Art is a 
speech for human thought, spoken through 
genius, and the artist, whether he be painter, 
sculptor, musician, or poet, is a man who speaks. 
But is not every one who speaks under obliga- 
tion to say something? And is not he who 
says something to intelligences under obliga- 
tions to believe what he says? If you do not 
believe that which you say, what right have 
you to talk to any one? If you do not believe 
in your soul, as a man, that which you speak 
through your work as an artist, pray be silent. 
Nihilism of faith has no right save to inhilism 
of speech; that is, to silence. If your art is 
not a manifestation of an idea to me, it is no 
longer art; and if your ‘art pretends to affirm 
something, and you have not faith in that which 
it affirms, then your art is only an insincere 
speech, a hypocritical sound, a lying affirmation, 
and in that work which should be a living trans- 
lation of your living being, you have put noth- 
ing of yourself; nothing, if it be not that miser- 
able unbelief which belongs to you, and which, 
in spite of yourself, will pierce through and 
disfigure your piece of art. What! you do not 
believe in the divinity of the Christ whom I 
worship; you see in him only a man idealized, 
a human type of virile beauty, and you dare to 
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touch with your pencil that grand character, 
and then flatter yourself that I shall recognize, 
in your work, that which I love, that which I 
admire, that which I adore in his person! You 
see, in the mystery of Bethlehem, only a poetic 
and xaive legend, and for you that child is only 
a child, and you are astonished that I find 
nothing more than this in your work of art. 
You represent him astonishing the doctors by 
the prodigy of his wisdom, and yet for you this 
divine child is only the common son of a com- 
mon workman. You represent him performing 
miracles, and for you the divine worker of mira- 
cles is only a skillful man working on public 
credulity. You try to show him dying in inex- 
pressible agonies; you attempt to render, in 
its solemn beauty, the ineffable consummatum 
est; and for you this expiring One is only a 
punished one, who has received from human 
passions a legal chastisement. You attempt to 
show him rising from the tomb in the splendor 
of his transfigured body, bidding a glorious 
defiance to death; and for you this one, come 
to life, was never dead, and his resurrection is 
only the dream of an enthusiastic woman, and 
of a few disciples under a hallucination. Ah, 
why be astonished that, in spite of all your 
genius and labor, I see only a Christ uncrowned 
by your rationalistic thought ? 

And that which we say here of pictures and 
portraits, may we not also say of the temples 
which unbelief builds, and the harmonies which 
it sings? O, architects, and you, princes of 
harmony, the soul will be absent from your 
sonorous but unmeaning works; your skepti- 
cism will be the betrayer of your genius. 

But, thirdly, when faith has entered into the 
work, yet is not this sufficient; by the side of 
faith the artist must place love, for, as a choice 
writer says, “Art means love, and artist one 
who loves.” This word, too much and too 
often profaned, adds itself here to my subject. 
I beg of you permission to use it, perhaps many 
times, but in a sense the most severely chaste, 
and, if 1 may dare say it, the most divinely 
pure. 

In whatever field you may choose, there is no 
masterpiece of art that is not the flower or 
fruit of love. A profane writer of the present 
has said, “Love, whatever it may be, is the first 
element of art; it is its vital breath.” The 
“whatever it may be” is here too much. That 
might be a love which displaces the pole, and 
extinguishes the light of art, in displacing the 
pole and extinguishing the light of life. No, 
that which is the first element of art and its 
vital breath, is not love whatever it may be, but 
it is truly love—love in the true, love in order, 








love the strongest and the best ordered. This 
is the true artistic power. 

Look at the world, or, if you wish, at all 
worlds, at the harmony and beauty of the uni- 
verse; every-where, and in all, that which is 
beautiful in any degree whatever proceeds from 
a creation of love. Love, that is to say, the 
movement of life which diffuses itself outside 
of and beyond itself, is the creative principle 
of all beauty. The whole creation is the love 
of God diffusing itself, beyond him, according 
to the inclination of his divine goodness. The 
creation of the world, this work, so admirably 
harmonious, of the divine Artist, is the act of 
uncreated love manifesting itself in a creation. 
And this act of love, not necessitated, as some 
say; but generous and free, causes to shine forth 
the general order which is the beauty of the 
universe, and the particular order which consti- 
tutes individual beauty. And so there is not a 
single being bearing a ray of beauty which can 
not, and ought not to say of itself, I am a child 
of love. Now, that which God has done for 
the world, every created being does, according 
to the measure of his own will and energy. 
Absolute egotism or selfishness is absolute ster- 
ility, because it is life exclusively shut up within 
itself. Love, in the works of an artist, accom- 
plishes something analogous to that which it 
accomplishes in the face of the person that 
loves ; it makes beauty blossom. Hate renders 
ugly, selfishness disfigures; love embellishes 
and transfigures. Whatever may be the reason, 
it is a fact, that every face blossoming with a 
pure love is marked with a beauty which re- 
sembles no other. Thus it is with the work of 
the artist, one sees there, one feels there, the 
harmonious blooming out of a heart that loves. 

There is a wonderful relation between the 
beauty that produces love, and the love which 
reproduces beauty. The artist will not only 
embellish the object of his love, he wil! idealize 
it, he will deify it. If he loves to adoration, his 
ambition will mount as high, and if his heart 
has not yet found out God, he will put his art 
to the service of his idolatry. Happy the artist 
who has so learned to love the celestial and the 
divine, that his love of beauty may become a 
devotion without becoming an idolatry. Does 
it not become the artist, then, to love all beauty 
in the love of the sovereign beauty—to love 
God more than all, and above all? And so 
instead of making statues that humanity may 
worship them, he will make masterpieces that 
humanity may admire, and by its admiration 
rise to the love of the divine beauty. 

But, fourthly, in order that this love obtain 
in art all its power, all its fruitfulness, it must 
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become a love working outside of itself, a love 
borne away from itself by that sublime thing 
which we call self-abnegation. In all things, 
and in nothing more than in art, that which 
makes masterpieces is self-forgetfulness. Ego- 
tism in any thing is a thing so monstrous that 
no marked success can be expected where it 
exists. 

Now, in art, the first condition to arriving at 
a clear, luminous vision of the beautiful is not 
an eye led back upon self, but an eye led away 
from and outside of self. The true object of 
beauty to contemplate is not within man, but 
outside of man. The human soul has beauty 
surely, and sometimes is of ravishing beauty ; 
it is the sanctuary where moral beauty resides. 
But this beauty, even when it exists, is only the 
reflection in man of a beauty superior to man; 
and he who stops to contemplate in himself this 
beauty, come from a ray from on high, without 
following it up to its Divine source, little by 
little loses the meaning of true beauty; he 
turns his back to the sun in order to absorb 
himself in a reflection of it. The genius that 
has not yet learned self-forgetfulness is wholly 
devoted to that vulgar divinity called popular- 
ity—a barbarous, capricious, devouring divinity, 
that prostrates before it its vain worshipers, 
and in exchange for one of its smiles, too often 
demands of the humiliated genius the immola- 
tion of its’ most precious prerogatives. How 
many, in order to court the favor of this god- 
dess, Renown, have preferred the success of a 
day to the glory of immortality! This exclusive 
preoccupation with self shuts him off from all 
the great sources of inspiration. Instead of 
listening in the silence of conception, with an 
absolute self-forgetting, to the eternal harmonies 
of truth and order, egotism lends the ear to the 
bewildering noises of human praise and of pop- 
ular ovation. Instead of seeking the infinite, 
it seeks the finite; instead of looking up, it 
looks below; instead of inspiring itself with 
heaven, it inspires itself with earth; instead of 
seeking that which elevates, it seeks that which 
flatters; instead of aspiring to create works 
truly beautiful, it aspires to make works to be 
applauded—it seeks a reputation or a fortune, 
but not a character. 

But the great things of art, as the great 
things of virtue, are daughters of sacrifice. If 
the artist is not a sacrificer he will not be a 
creator. So we find again here the great and 
fruitful law of self-abnegation and sacrifice rul- 
ing over the artistic world, as over the moral, 
social, and industrial. Who does not see that 
this sublime and generous immolation of self, 
in tearing the man away from himself, puts him 





on the great highway of art, and scattering be- 
fore him all obstacles, gives him, wings to bear 
him away to the most sublime and brilliant 
vistas? His soul is full of visions and his hand 
is full of power. 

Now I comprehend why rationalism and athe- 
ism kill the beautiful in humanity, as they kill 
the true and the good; it is in severing man 
from God, and casting him back in himself and 
upon himself—they cut off all chance of inspi- 
ration. I comprehend why religion, and, above 
all, the Christian religion, is the great inspirer 
of art; it is that it realizes the true inspiration 
of the heroism of self-abnegation. 

I might close here ; but there is yet one thing 
to signalize as belonging to the man who would 
be the true artist. It is a thing so necessary, 
that this purity of love nor this self-abnegation 
can, neither one, long subsist without it. It is 
the powerful auxiliary and sacred guardian of 
the true genius of art—it is chastity, true purity 
of soul. It wilk not be difficult to make pure 
souls understand upon what foundation rests 
this admirable alliance between art and chastity. 
We have said that above all the artist must 
have a lucid vision to discover beauty, and a 
kind of infallible instinct to recognize it. And 
this is what chastity gives to the genius of the 
artist. It gives him something of that tranquil 
lucidity which characterizes angelic natures. 
The full meaning of beauty penetrates nowhere 
so easily as into the depths of a pure soul. 
The mild silveriness of moonlight reflecting 
itself upon the surface of a lake, a ray of sun- 
light passing through a pure crystal, or spark- 
ling in the morning in a drop of dew, no image 
or form, however graceful or expressive, can 
paint this marvelous spectacle of the moral 
world, a deauty engraving its image upon the 
tablet of a pure soul. Chaste souls, outside of 
clearness of vision, have also an infallible in- 
stinct which apprises them of the presence of 
the beautiful, as it does of the presence of the 
good. 

But chastity does more than give the power 
to detect beauty; it creates a love for it. It is 
in natural sympathy with every thing that is 
truly beautiful. The more light and purity a 
soul has, the more it loves all true beauty. 
And just as chastity discovers beauty and loves 
it with a love as pure as itself, so it experiences, 
in the presence of ugliness and deformity, an 
instinctive repulsion. The more a soul is pure 
and illuminated, the more terrible is the an- 
tipathy it feels in the presence of that which is 
ugly. 

Purity attracts toward the beautiful, and the 
beautiful conspires to render us more pure. 
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The love of beauty predisposes to virtue, and 
however the mystery is to be explained, one 
ever feels that he is purer after having admired. 
And it can not be denied that pure souls have 
aspirations that impure souls know nothing of. 
Impurity casts upon the transparency of the 
spirit the shadows of the flesh, and veils from 
the artist, as with a thick curtain, the splendors 
of his ideal. So we see that all these cling 
together with an admirable unity; the true 
allies itself with the beautiful, the beautiful 
allies itself with the good, the good allies itself 
with the pure, and the pure allies itself with the 
perfect, in the sphere of art, as well as in every 
other sphere. And it is clear to all, that be- 
tween the beautiful and the impure there can be 
no alliance. 

Such are the intimate relations which exist 
between the man and the artist, between the 
value of human life and the value of artistic 
work. Labor and genius being granted, the 
artist must still be a man of religion, a man of 
faith, a man of heart, a man of self-abnegation, 
and withal a man of chastity. 

O God, listen to the prayer which my heart 
sends up to thine for these my brother artists! 
Let them know thee, love thee, seek thee, the 
living center of all beauty. Make to bloom, in 
the center of their hearts, the celestial rose of 
chastity; let that rose in blossoming embalm 
with one perfume both their life and their 
works, and may humanity, in passing before 
their masterpieces, exclaim with an admiration 
full of love and gratitude, O, how beautiful is 
the generation of the chaste, and what splendor 
surrounds it! Its works are embalmed in their 
own perfumes ; they are beautiful with an intrin- 
sic beauty; and I, humanity, prepare for them, 
in the perpetuity of my memory, an immortal 
glory: Jmmortalis est enim memoria illius. 

evra, thoughtfully. 


I 
“Most people have,” replied her aunt, 
sententiously. 

They were extremely intimate, this aunt and 
niece, and enjoyed the intimacy and each other 
vastly; chiefly, it was whispered by the more 
acute persons of their acquaintance, because 
there was a tacit understanding that they were 
at liberty to contradict and snub each other, 
and “no offense meant.” Perhaps if they had 
lived together this would not have worked quite 
so well; one can not be at high-water mark all 
the time; but living two miles apart, and each 
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THINK he has a story,” said Miss Gin- 





having affairs of her own, they sometimes did 
not meet for several days, and so were usually 
ready for a tilt when they did. 

The only real trouble which Miss Ginevra 
had ever known was her name. It was an 
affliction undoubtedly, and being, as I said, her 
only one, of course she made the most of it. 
Her mother had been a romantic young woman, 
and the name had unfortunately taken her fancy 
shortly before the christening of her first baby; 
hence the cause of the said baby’s anguish, 
when she arrived at years of discretion, which 
was soon. A well-meaning but imperceptive 
friend had once suggested the endearing abbre- 
viation of “Ginny ;” Miss Ginevra’s scorn upon 
the occasion was a sight to behold. She was 
tall and statuesque, with a painfully straight 
nose, widely opened blue eyes, and hair which, 
arrange it as she would, always had the effect 
of being blown back from her forehead. Nota 
bad-looking young woman at all, but still not 
handsome enough to be vain about it, and clearly 
unfit to be called “Ginny.” The eldest of seven 
children, or perhaps I should say eight, for 
her mother looked up to her in a manner which 
was a beautiful example to the other seven; she 
had head and hands full, and heart too, she 
thought, and had consequently reached the ma- 
ture age of twenty-three with “no nonsense 
about her,” that she knew of. She had never 
even had “an offer,” poor thing! To be sure, 
she went her ways among men with a “half- 
unconscious air” which was not encouraging, 
if any one had been rash enough to think of it, 
and what few opinions she had upon that all- 
important subject were still less encouraging 
when known—and she was not reticent. Noth- 
ing but a conquering hero for her! She was 
not going to think of falling in love until some 
man of valor came and demanded her heart, as 
highwaymen used to demand people’s purses in 
the good old times. 

“For the world must know and fea: him 
Whom I gift with heart and hand,” 
would this high-minded young woman declaim 
to her aunt occasionally, when the talk happened 
to fall upon matrimony. 

All of which is a digression; so to return to 
the conversation herein begun, or, rather, con- 
tinued, for of course several things had been 
said before. “Most people have,” said Miss 
Ginevra’s aunt, sententiously. 

“No,” replied her niece, “I know of several 
people who have no more story than a sponge, 
and I think you will not say, even for the sake 
of contradicting me, Aunt Martha, that a sponge 
has a story.” 

Miss Martha, quite disdaining the latter part 
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of the sentence, said calmly, “You are ex- 
tremely young, Ginevra, but still I should have 
thought you had been long enough in the world 
to see a little more below the surface of things 
than you do, and to know that there is scarcely 
a person existing whose whole story, if it could 
only be read, would not be much more enter- 
taining than any of our latter-day novels.” 

Now this was a triple blow; Miss Ginevra 
disliked excessively to be called young, she 
prided herself upon her penetration, and she 
had an amiable weakness for modern novels— 
not all sorts of trash, you understand, but good 
novels; she enjoyed Dickens; she had a warm 
feeling of personal friendship for the Baroness 
with the unpronounceable name who wrote 
“ Quits,” and she liked Miss Muloch, until she 
wrote the “ Woman’s Kingdom ;” Miss Muloch 
numbered her kingdom and finished it, so far as 
Miss Ginevra was concerned, when she wrote 
that. 

Not being able, on the spur of the moment, 
to think of any adequate reply, the niece ig- 
nored the whole remark, and said meditatively, 
and as if it had but just occurred to her, “ Yes, 
I think that man has a story, and I should 
very much like to hear it.” 

“If you really wish to hear it,” said her aunt, 
“why don’t you cultivate him until he confides 
in you?” 

“] don’t consider that that would be honora- 
ble,” said Miss Ginevra, elevating her head and 
tasting the proverbial sweetness of revenge. 
She had the last word that time, for just then 
four torn and muddy little boys rushed in to tell 
“sister” that mamma said they should “not 
come to the tea-table looking so,” and sister, 
with her composure in no wise disturbed, took 
the horde to the nursery and superintended its 
toilet, while mamma essayed to entertain Miss 
Martha, who did not stay to tea, though urged 
to do so by her sister-in-law, who, gentle soul, 
would have shared her tea nightly with all the 
neighbors, if they had only dropped in and con- 
sented to “take off your things and stay to tea, 
do now!” 

How Miss Ginevra came to hear the story 
which she so desired to hear, and what came of 
it, it is my purpose to tell, if any one will listen. 

The person of whom she spoke was the new 
minister. After balancing against each other 
the merits of many candidates, the people of 
Veriton had at last vouchsafed a “call” to the 
least seeking of them all. Upon what grounds 
will ever remain a mystery, for Mr. Ashurst had 
few of the qualifications which, in the beginning 
of the campaign, had been cited as absolutely 
indispensable. He was unmarried, had but just 





been ordained, and was shy and embarrassed in 
his manner, every-where but in the pulpit; 
there he spoke with dignity and ease, and his 
sermons, which evidently came straight from 
his heart, and were as earnest as possible, were 
in scholarly and polished language. The guesses 
as to his age, which no one in the parish knew, 
ranged from twenty-eight to fifty; it was really 
impossible to tell, for, while his hair was quite 
gray, and there were lines in his face not com- 
monly seen in a young face, his bright, earnest 
eyes and erect and manly carriage contradicted 
the evidence of the gray hair and wrinkles. 
So speculation feasted upon him. The painful 
effort which it evidently cost him to meet with 
strangers at first rendered him unpopular, but 
as he gradually became accustomed to the 
names and faces of his parishioners the tide 
turned. 

There was an earnest affectionateness about 
him, a deep desire to do them good, which soon 
won the hearts of the kindly people, and the 
Church grew steadily in numbers and in zeal. 
He was a frequent visitor among his people, 
and, of course, Miss Ginevra’s family came in’ 
for its share. Her mother was soon charmed 
with him; the children, without an exception, 
hailed him as the particular friend of each one, 
and her father, busy all day in a dingy office, 
delighted in an evening spent in literary dis- 
cussions with “the parson.” Miss Ginevra 
alone held aloof. After the lofty declaration 
which she had somewhat hastily made to her 
aunt, she disdained any thing which bore the 
least appearance of cultivation. It required no 
little self-sacrifice to enable her to adhere to 
this resolution, for hers was a thirsty soul. 
She devoured “facts” with the avidity of a 
Gradgrind; her appetite for fancies was equally 
great, and here was a man whose mind seemed 
full of both. He, poor fellow, could not tell 
what to think about her. The very fact that 
she was the only one among his parishioners 
who was not on most friendly terms with him, 
drew his attention to her, and the occasional 
opportunities which he had of hearing her con- 
verse with others, gave him a strong desire to 


become better acquainted with her. So, with-. 


out either being aware of the feelings of the 
other, their interest in each other was steadily 
upon the increase. 

Among the many mental notes which were 
taken by Miss Ginevra at this time anent the 
minister, was one which puzzled her extremely, 
and this was upon the nature of his shyness. 
She had seen him, in a room full of people, 
perfectly self-possessed and at his ease, talking 
pleasantly and gracefully, first to one and then 
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to another, and she had seen all this ease and 
grace change to the awkwardness of a school- 
boy upon the entrance and. introduction of one 
strangez. She had heard him one evening talk- 
ing pleasantly to “a lot of silly girls,” as she 
was pleased to call them; she had not been able 
to catch the conversation connectedly, for a 
very worthy young man was endeavoring to 
engage her attention; but in one of the rather 
frequent pauses which occurred between her 
replies and the next remark of which he could 
think, she happened to look across at the group, 
and to hear one of the silly girls say, with a 
light laugh, “O, you can’t have any real sym- 
pathy with us, Mr. Ashurst, for I do n’t suppose 
you ever did or said any thing in your life which 
you ’d mind letting all the world know.” ‘She 
saw that the minister turned very pale, and 
replied only with a low bow, and that for the 
rest of the evening, so far as she was able to 
observe him, his usual cheerful kindliness was 
displaced by a constrained and awkward shy- 
ness. Many little incidents of this nature, de- 
tected by the watchful blue eyes of Miss Gin- 


that he had a story, and her wish to hear it. 
“ But of course,” she said to herself resignedly, 
“it would never do to cultivate him after what 
I said to Aunt Martha.” 

Fortunately she had several occupations be- 
sides that of speculating upon the minister. 
Little boys make such frightful holes in their 
stockings, such unheard-of rents in their trow- 
sers, consume so much plain gingerbread, and 
require so much washing, that the time which 
Miss Ginevra had for maiden meditation was 
not much. For instance, she would seat her- 
self by the open window, in the sweet June 
weather, with her stocking-basket before her, 
and the full intention of meditating; her hand 
would be incased in a stocking, and her thoughts 
beginning to arrange themselves around the 
minister, when a smash and heart-rending cries 
would bring her back to earth again; the next 
to the smallest boy had upset the large wash- 
pitcher, just filled, over the smallest girl, while 
nurse was having a little innocent gossip with 
cook. The small boy must be put into the 
corner, the small girl into dry garments, nurse 
must be scolded, mamma must be calmed, the 
flood from the broken pitcher stayed with tow- 
els, and then—who could meditate upon any 
thing but total depravity after all that ? 

So things went on for two or three months. 
Mr. Ashurst gained steadily in the regard of his 
people. His sermons were so earnest, so sym- 
pathetic, that a marked interest was awakened 
in the Church, and his manner outside the pul- , 





pit fully sustained the influence which he gained 
when in it. The only trouble seemed to be that 
no one had yet been able to discover his age, 
and although many skillful attempts had been 
made to induce him to mention it, they had not 
been crowned with success as yet. Neither had 
he ever been heard to make any allusion to his 
existence previous to his arriyal in Veriton. 
Still, these facts were but spots.on the sun, and 
were not sufficient to shake the foundations of 
his popularity. 

There is no telling how long he and Miss 
Ginevra might have continued to meet as dis- 
tant acquaintances but for a lucky accident. 
She had never seen him save at church, or.in 
the presence of at least one other “party,” so 
that he had found no opportunity of attacking 
her upon the subject of her cool way of treating 
him. But one afternoon he took it into his head 
to make a call at Mr. Mountford’s then instead 
of in the evening. I think he had a sneaking 
hope that he should find Miss Ginevra alone ; 
her father would of course be away; her mother 
was evidently a lady who took naps of after- 
noons, while she as evidently was not. He 
reached the gate just as the young woman was 
seeing off from the piazza the nurse and a covey 
of children for their afternoon walk. She met 
him politely, invited him into the Summer dark- 
ness of the parlor, and went immediately to call 
her mother. Returning presently, she begged 
Mr. Ashurst to excuse that worthy lady, who, 
she said, was suffering from headache, and un- 
able to come down stairs just then. 

“T am very gl—I mean I am very sorry to 
hear it,” said the minister hastily. Miss Ginevra 
looked somewhat astonished, as well she might. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Mountford,” said 
the parson, smiling in spite of himself, “but 
when I said that, I was so selfish that I was 
only thinking that I should at last have the 
opportunity, for which I have long wished, of a 
little conversation with you. Either I have been 
very unfortunate, or you have really avoided 
me. Will you tell me which it is, and, if it is 
the latter, as I begin to fear, in what way I have 
incurred your displeasure ?” 

Considering how much preparation had been 
bestowed upon this speech, there were rather 
too rany ¢haés in it, but I think the poor man 
did not notice it, and certainly Miss Ginevra 
did not. She blushed, and tried vainly to think 
of some civil, and yet truthful reply, but none 
seemed to come. 

“T see that it is the latter,” said Mr. Ashurst 
in a constrained manner, and a voice which 
betrayed how much pain the belief gave him. 

“No, O no!” said Miss Ginevra hastily, “you 
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have never offended me. How could you, when 
I have scarcely talked five minutes at a time 
with you since you came here ?” 

His face cleared a little, but he still seemed 
uneasy. 

“May I ask, then,” he said, “why you avoid 
me as you certainly do?” 

Now, what was the poor young woman to 
say? Like the Father of his Country, she 
could not tell a lie, but how could she tell the 
truth ? She took a rapid review of the position, 
and came to the conclusion that telling the 
whole story, foolish as it was, was better than 
allowing him to believe that she had any reason 
for disliking him; so, being a resolute person 
when her mind was niade up, she plunged into 
it at once. 

“You will think me very silly,” she said, “but 
I would rather you should think so than believe 
that I dislike you; but when you first came | 
was talking with my aunt about you, and | said 
I thought you had a story.” 

Was it her fancy, or did the minister really 
start and turn pale? The light was dim, and 
she could not be certain, so she went on. 

“She—my aunt—said—O, this is really too 
foolish!” exclaimed the poor young woman, 
hastily interrupting herself. “No, that was not 
what she said ; she said, half in joke, I suppose, 
*Why do n’t you cultivate him until he confides 
in you?’ or something of the sort, and then I 


. said I did not think that would be honorable, 


and ever since, partly because I really felt so, 
and partly because I was afraid she would twit 
me with it, if she saw that we were friends, I— 
well, I have avoided you, I suppose. The 
whole thing was just as foolish as it could be, 
and it must look even worse to you than it does 
to me, for you do not know how aunt and | 
spar with each other, nor how fond I am of 
fancying stories about people who look as if 
they had them. But that was really all there 
was about it.” 

She looked bravely in his face as she said 
this, and when she had finished speaking she 
held out her hand, half laughing, but very much 
ashamed. 

“Are you willing to shake hands and begin 
our acquaintance over again?” she said timidly. 

He took her hand eagerly as he replied, “I 
do not think you so ‘silly’ as you think your- 
self, Miss Mountford, and I am so glad to find 
that it is nothing real which has caused your 
coolness to me, that I should not care if you 
were.” So they shook hands very cordially, 


- and he added, “We will ‘be friends’ now, as 


the children say, will we not ?” 
Whenever I have heard “the children” say 











it something else went first, but perhaps he had 
forgotten that; at any rate he did not say it. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Ginevra, smiling and blush- 
ing, and looking a great deal prettier than she 
had ever dreamed that she could look, “I have 
wanted to be friends with you for a long time, 
but I did not think you would care to be after 
hearing what a goose I had been.” 

There is no telling what Mr. Ashurst would 
have said to convince her that he did not con- 
sider her “a goose,” if those blessed children 
had not come in just then; but come they did, 
and of course “sister” had one on her lap, and 
two or three more on the sofa, contending for 
her neck directly; and after a few ineffectual 
attempts to continue the conversation, the min- 
ister wisely took his leave. 

He left this particular member of his congre- 
gation with more subject-matter for meditation 
than ever, and one of the first conclusions at 
which she arrived was, that she must report the 
present state of affairs to her aunt before that 
astute lady had had time to make any remarks 
upon her friendly behavior to Mr. Ashurst. So 
the next afternoon she “set off for the town,” 
and, finding Miss Martha at home, proceeded 
to lay the state of affairs before her. 

“Do you remember, Aunt Martha,” she said, 
after the usual compliments relative to the well- 
being of the family had been exchanged, “a 
little talk we had when the new minister first 
came, and I said that I was sure he had a 
story?” 

“ Quite well,” said that lady, nodding several 
times. “I suppose you have taken my advice, 
then, and cultivated him, and now you are come 
to tell me the story?” 

“You do not suppose any thing of the kind,” 
said this duti®:' niece calmly. “You know what 
I said then—that it would not be honorable, and 
so, after your hateful suggestion, I felt obliged 
to treat him much more coolly than I should 
otherwise have done, and the result was that he 
asked me yesterday what was the matter, and I 
told him the whole story.” 

For once Miss Ginevra had the pleasure of 
seeing her aunt somewhat taken aback, with the 
knowledge that she was the cause—not inno- 
cent, however—but the pleasure was fleeting. 
Her aunt rallied her forces immediately, and 
merely remarked, “ You have been rather slow 
in following up my suggestion, my dear, but 
you have done it at last. That was really a 
very good move, and was followed, I suppose, 
by a mutual vow of eternal friendship? Of 
course you will not be long in attaining your 
object after such a good beginning.” 

Now this was exasperating, certainly, but for 
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once Miss Martha had some little excuse; it 
was not pleasant to reflect upon the “bony 
light” im which the minister must regard her, 
after the very frank statement made by her 
niece, and it was no wonder that she laid about 
her with the first weapon which presented itself. 
The sediment of truth in her remark was what 
made it so unpleasant, but her niece had no 
idea of letting her see this, if she could help it, 
so she merely said, thoughtfully, and apparently 
quite irrelevantly, “What a mercy it is that you 
never married any body, Aunt Martha!” 

“Why?” said Miss Martha, startled into ask- 
ing the question which her niece meant her 
to ask. 

“ Because,” she replied, pensively, “he ’d have 
taken to drinking, no matter what his principles 
were. Being a man, he could not have thought 
of adequate answers to your remarks, and he 
would have become desperate very shortly.” 

“Full many a shot at random sent 
Finds mark the archer never meant.” 

*Miss Ginevra did not know why her aunt 
made no retort upon her, nor why she was so 
quiet and gentle during the rest of the visit; 
she could not see the retrospective vision which 
her words called up, of a brief and happy time 
when this cynical old aunt of hers had had a 
lover whom she loved; of the patience with 
which he had taken many a quick reply and 
sarcastic speech, until, presuming on that pa- 
tience, she had gone too far, and he had an- 
swered angrily at last; of the bitter quarrel 
which had grown between them, until words 
were spoken which could neither be recalled 
nor forgotten, and they had parted with mutual 
scorn, never to meet again; of the news that 
reached her, from time to time, of reckless dis- 
sipation that brought him to a drunkard’s grave 
two years after that parting. No, that was a 
story which Miss Martha never told, even to 
those whom she loved best; but her niece could 
not, by the most artfully devised speech, have 
better defendéd herself from the sarcastic at- 
tacks which her friendship with the clergyman 
was, she felt, so likely to call forth, after what 
had been said about him in that first discussion. 
As time went on, and the friendship increased, 
she marveled at her aunt’s forbearance without 
guessing, in the most remote degree, its cause. 

Poor Miss Martha! She felt that she had 
spoiled her own fortunes with her tongue, and 
for once in her life she made up her mind to be 
forbearing, and neither meddle nor make in 
those of her niece. She saw how things were 
going—eyes less sharp than hers might have 
done that. Those long walks in the October- 
tinted woods, those long evenings over books— 





for he took to teaching her something before 
the Winter had fairly set in—Hebrew or Italian, 
I do not know which now, and it makes no 
difference. Miss Ginevra grew prettier and 
prettier, and, as she saw that her aunt’s for- 
bearance seemed likely to wash and wear well, 
she began unconsciously to confide in her. Dis- 
cussions held with the parson were hashed up 
for Miss Martha’s benefit, who always sided 
against him whichever side he took, and so 
entrapped her niece into defending him warmly ; 
and then she had a way of stopping suddenly 
and looking at the poor child which was very 
embarrassing, but she never said any thing 
like her looks. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ON THE LITTLE THINGS OF LIFE. 
AM not speaking of babies. Sidney Smith 
somewhere says that no house is perfect 
that does not contain a baby and a kitten. 

With this I rather agree. There 7s a wonderful 

fund of cheeriness in a house that counts these 

among its treasures ; and, underlying each, there 
is much that is hidden. A baby implies much 
expectation, mingled hopes and fears, anxious 
guesses, joyous castle-building, diligent prepara- 
tion. Then there is the joy when it arrives, 
the thankfulness that all is well, the new ar- 
rangements to be made in the household, the 
queer mistakes—if it be the frs/—the ups and 
downs in the frail, early life of the little creature. 

On this follows the strange linking-in of that 

helpless being into all the life of the parents. 

How wondrously does it expand the heart, and 

purify and raise the affections, and add new 

motives of action to the life! And as the babe 
grows out of babyhood, still how the babyhood 
time is kept in memory, and its little nameless 
incidents cherished in the family traditions! 

There seems still to be a paby, where the living 

fact no longer is found. 

And a grand story lingers round the kitten in 
the family. Perhaps it is found some day in 
the garden by the children, a poor, stray waif in 
the world. Perhaps it is born on the premises, 
and one day appears, to the perfect wonderment 
of the family circle. Then, how many pleasures 
quickly surround it, and of what future hopes 
does it soon become the center, in the nursery! 
But around this anxieties cluster. Kittens do 
not come singly. Most parents object to the 
whole brood being kept. Then arises the diffi- 
culty: what is to be done with those not wanted? 
It is a moment the father looks forward to with 
dread, but one which he has to face. It requires 
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a good share of moral courage. At length he 
proposes that three out of four should be 
drowned.. He knows how this proposal will 
be met. He shrinks from the reproachful looks, 
from the muttered surprise, from the low esteem 
in which his character for kindness wusé sink 
for the.time. He can realize the hesitation of 
the child as she pointed at last to the twins in 
the cradle, and picked out the one she would 
like to be kept. But at last it is over, and the 
one kitten spared so absorbs the attention and 
love of the children that all the sad past is for- 
gotten,and the father rises to his usual place 
in their eyes. The graceful gambols, the win- 
ning ways, the pretty tricks of the kitten, these 
make gladness by the happy fireside. Yes, baby 
and kitten are grand institutions in a house. 
But I am not now going to speak of these. 
I refer to those little incidents of life, to those 
small occurrences, to those trivial changes and 
chances, that weave themselves into the lives 
of us all. These little things become the gravel 
or the grease, that cause our lives to jar, or to 
flow smoothly and easily along. I suppose we 
all meet with these little things in some form or 
other. To some they come as gravel to the 
teeth, to others as oil that makes life’s wheels 
run noiselessly. And I can not but fancy that 
these little things get much of their character 
from the persons upon whom they light. The 
whitest snow loses its purity when it falls upon 
the black mud; and the foulest water sparkles 
with brilliancy when it has passed through the 
cleansing filter. And we all know how the same 
event becomes a very chameleon, according to 
the varying condition of bodily health. A joke 
calls forth the laugh or the snub, as it falls on 
the healthy or the bilious subject. The scene 
we witness engages the interest, or provokes 
the sneer, as the nap of our temper is ruffled or 
smooth. The joyous temper of our companion 
is kept up or depressed in proportion as it finds 
in us a like condition. A slap on the back from 
an old friend brings out the hearty grasp of 
hand, as we turn in pleased astonishment; or it 
twists the features into a nasty expression if we 
forgot in the morning the right side of our bed. 
And yet how wonderfully forgetful people are 
of the fact, that the little things of life have so 
powerful an effect upon us. It seems strange 
that they shou/d have such an effect. And yet, 
when we remember how each day is made up 
of small, unnoticeable events, perhaps the won- 
der vanishes. Few of us come upon great occa- 
sions of joy or sorrow ; we all meet with many 
things that raise or depress, we hardly know 
how. A look, with its mute expressiveness, 
how full of power it is upon the sensitive spirit! 





A word, carelessly, lightly, wantonly thrown 
forth, what a development comes from its tiny 
life! A sneer, a meaning laugh, how it is pho- 
tographed upon the memory with an unfading 
distinctness! A shrug, how it telegraphs its 
meaning with lightning rapidity ; a kindly smile, 
how it sends a warmth and cheering influence 
through our whole soul! A shake of the hand, 
or gentle pressure at the right moment, how it 
sends the blood bounding, and quickens the 
fainting heart! Little things, all these, but we 
know that the life that is in them is strong, and 
that it is a life that passes not away without 
leaving its abiding mark upon us. 

I often grieve over the lessening power of 
little pleasures upon an increasing number of 
people. We live in a fast age. Every thing 
appears to grow to maturity more rapidly than 
it used to do. Too many children are victims 
to ennui ere they are out of their teens. Life 
palls upon them. They have exhausted the 
excitements of life, all that wealth can set before 
them, and they have acquired a tone of miftd 
that is torpid from exhaustion; every thing is 
insipid, dull, slow, that does not keep the blood 
at boiling point, or is not provocative of intense 
self-forgetfulness. O, how pitiable are such! 
You see them every-where, specially where 
pleasure is the one thing sought after. What 
hungry faces you are ever meeting! What 
keen, restless eyes! What strange attempts to 
attract attention! So many one meets who 
never knew what it means to be young! Their 
young life is passing away under the direction 
of a scheming mother, or with companions who 
are devoted to the capture of a husband. The 
dress, the manners, the sly ways, the little 
peculiarities, the companion dog, the varied 
tricks; and all to get married! How sickening 
it is to watch and mark it all! What a treat to 
see a fresh, young, simple-minded girl! to mark 
the unaffected self-forgetfulness that guides her 
movements and her life! What a contrast to 
the unreality around her ; what a relief from the 
maneuvering self-assertion that irritates! 

And yet I can not see why it should be so; 
it is all unnatural. This is not the untaught 
heart of youth; it is the education, the false 
‘tone of life around them, the low aims that are 
inculcated, that are to blame. To such life is 
never a real time for work, for energy, for high 
aspirations, for generous self-devotion. There 
are too few elevating influences brought to bear 
upon our youth, specially upon our gentle, lov- 
able girls. They grow up under a system that 
is bad, and their life takes its bent from the 
system. Every thing is forced. Progress— 
progress, that is the word of the period. Little 
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thought there is as to the direction in which the 
progress is made, and so that a person keeps 
moving on, it seems to matter little as to the 
course pursued. 

Sad would be the day to me when the pest 
should appear in those now growing up around 
my quiet hearth. It is one of my great pleas- 
ures to see the downright hearty joy that little 
pleasures bring into our circle. There is no 
mistake in that flush of happiness as we sally 
forth, for instance, for a long ramble’ along the 
cliffs of our favorite seaside holiday-place. And 
then the incidents of the walk; the chat with 
the rough but kindly farmer; the surprise at 
the process of milking that lovely Alderney 
cow; the keen enjoyment of the warm, un- 
watered milk; the treasures of flowers and 
ferns; the little surprises from all sorts of 
sights and sounds peculiar to a Summer’s eve; 
the renewal of it all when home is reached, as 
the whole is poured rapidly forth to mamma; 
the simple supper, the loving good-night, and 
héarty thanks for the pleasures of the evening— 
these are ingredients of a happiness that is 
utterly unknown to multitudes. Flat, stale, and 
unprofitable they would be to that young flirty, 
self-conscious maiden, whose head is full of 
schemes, and whose heart is losing all its fresh- 
ness. 

It is the unreal, forced mode of life in these 
days that puts all such little things in the shade. 
And yet, in a family, how sweet and how potent 
the influence of them falls! Life with its excite- 
ments and several pleasures divides a family. 
Each member grows sadly independent of the 
rest. Each has his own life, and that generally 
leads him away from those nearest to him. But 
the little pleasures of life tell just the other way. 
These unite and harmonize, because naturally 
endued with power to do so, and because they 
must be enjoyed together. Each feels their 
spell. The small pleasure seems to expand and 
develop itself, as it is enjoyed by each after his 
own individuality. It is turned round, as it 
were, and it is examined on every side. Nota 
point escapes notice, as each in turn exhibits 
the bearing of it on his own experience. And 
we may judge well of that group that, out of 
such small material, has constructed a strong- 
hold of quiet happiness for itself. As years go 
by, and as each member grows up and takes 
part in active life, it is no small rest to the 
spirit to go back to those long-past years, and 
to enjoy in something of their freshness the 
happy days once more. Pure they were in the 
reality, they must be restful in the remembrance. 
Many changes have been since then, and the 


young spirits have grown old, and many a one 





has dropped out of this changeful life, but the 
memory gathers them together again, and the 
thoughts are pervaded by hope of a meeting 
once more. 

But there are the little ills of life. Yes, sad 
things are these, but powerful, and with much 
to do, which they are always doing. These are 
those nasty gravel stones, that put the machine 
of daily life so much out of order;.and yet we 
can hardly find them, after the most diligent 
search. The result is plain, sadly clear and 
distinct, but the cause is secret. I don’t say 
that people do not fancy that they discover the 
cause; they find a good deal of it in the habits, 
the thoughtlessness, the tempers of others. Still 
this does not seem to explain it quite fully. If 
the supposed offender depart, and the course 
seems clear, something else starts up, and all 
is as wrong as ever. We do not look at home. 
True, others may have been a kind of flint and 
steel, but where was the tinder? or we may 
have been the flint and steel, and yet cried out 
when the spark we struck fell where we tried 
to throw it. Little mistakes, little wrong looks, 
little jars, little replies, little sarcasms, little 
jokes at the wrong time; O! do not these 
things throw many a family into continual hot 
water ?—so small, so ridiculous, and yet like the 
seed of mustard do they grow, and shelter many 
ugly birds beneath the branches. 

Many little ills of life we-can not cure or re- 
move. We can not stop that plaguing throb of 
the tooth, that is not bad, but enough to spoil 
our peace; we can not cut that bore that will 
haunt our steps; we can not make our servants 
replace our books right end uppermost, nor 
place our boxes with the lock side available ; 
we can not avoid the annual Spring cleaning, 
when the spiders are driven from their quiet 
homes beneath the furniture, to seek for resting- 
places in our coats and hats; we can not stop 
the strange accumulation of business that our 
yearly holiday seems to create—all such things 
are inevitable, and we try to bow to them with 
as good a grace as may be. In our moments 
of gladness, and when the bilious fit is off, we 
may even make laughter arise out of some of 
these, though it may have a tinge of grimness 
in it. 

But there are plenty of little ills that are re- 
movable. We need not ask a man to a dinner 
we know he hates; we need not look sour when 
all try to coax us; we need not snap when we 
dare not bite, nor growl when we dare not snap ; 
we need not make a proposal that we know 
beforehand is disagreeable ; we need not stroke 
man, woman, or child the wrong way of the 
hair; we need not always try to be disagreeable, 
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in some little point, to any body or to every 
body; we need not think a thing is white only 
because our friend thinks it is black; we need 
not bring out our favorite hobby, and air it up 
and down for the special annoyance of another ; 
we need not always carry about a wet blanket 
wherewith to smother every little joy. It is 
beyond count the harm that is done by little, 
removable ills—by words and deeds that hardly 
seem equal to work so large an amount of mis- 
chief; yet we all know that mischief is done by 
them, and often worse than more threatening 
artillery would scatter. These things—d/ittle 
things, compared with the great occurrences of 
life—just give the daily tone to many a family 
circle, and to many a neighborhood. 

There are the little gentlenesses of life. Yes; 
but these are easier to admire, or to regret, 
than they are to practice. Some persons affect 
to despise them as trivial, or beneath the notice 
of important people like themselves. I do not 
believe that any persons really despise them, at 
least when their own days are made happy by 
their influence. That human nature that in- 


dulges in such strange vagaries is pretty much 
the same thing at bottom. Underneath all the 
varied masks, in each different rank of life, there 


is the same thing to work upon, more or less. 
And so I hold that no one is proof against the 
little gentlenesses of life. On this principle we 
should always do a kind thing in a kind way. 
Sadly this is neglected. Favors conferred, each 
one labeled as a favor, and bestowed with the 
tongs, as it were, have a bitterness in them that 
takes away all their pleasantness. I even like 
to consider the feelings of a beggar, when in- 
duced to feel that he is one to relieve. I hate 
to throw the pence at him through the window. 
I should not like it myself. It seems to me 
that they will be sweeter to him from the hand 
of one of my little girls, and in the cheery smile 
with which he takes them from her I read that 
they are so. Perhaps it brings a blessing upon 
her head likewise. 

How much power we all have, be our station 
high or low, to gl4dden many a lifé by gentle 
words and tender actions! The slaves of fash- 
ion, the fastidious, the selfish, the proud, know 
well the soothing force there is in these little 
things, though they take no part in shedding it 
around them. Where the pressure of care, or 
sorrow, or poverty is found, there we more com- 
monly find these flowers of life flourishing. 
And among the poor we are ever meeting with 
these gentle acts, one to another; amid much 
to repel, in the envy, the jealousy, the spiteful 
tales, the want of truth, we find much of sym- 
pathy, of active help, of self-denial for a neigh- 





bor. And how alive the poor are to these 
things! See the gentle, thoughtful lady in her 
visits of charity; no rude entry, as if the knock- 
ing at the door was not to be thought of; no 
visit at meals, as if to spy out the nakedness, or 
to learn the plenty, of the land ; no gift bestowed 
with the manner that chills, and with words 
that sting and fret. No! the kindly look; the 
interested inquiries; the finding out the best 
side of things, as a starting-point for loving 
advice or*loving rebuke; the ways of showing 
that the visit is no act of condescension, but 
that real desire to benefit, the fruit of unselfish 
love, brought her steps there—these things lift 
up weary spirits and brighten sad lives. How 
much might be done, each to each, in common 
daily life, to bring out the blue sky and the 
bright sun, with all the cheering influences 
they spread around! Never withhold a little 
gentle act, never keep from sfeaking the little 
gentle word, because it is so little, so, to all 
appearance, trivial. You know not to what 
such things may grow. Cast such bread upon 
all waters. 

Closely linked with these are the little sur- 
prises in life. What a genial glow these diffuse 
over many a heart! How surprised we often 
are to find so much good in persons of whom 
we had but a poor opinion! Some occasion 
brought it out, some want to be relieved, some 
activity to be set in motion, some plan to be 
carried out, difficulties to be met; these oppor- 
tunities came in the way, and we are surprised 
to see people rising to the occasion. We come 
upon many of these surprises in a family. How 
different are the characters of children! How 
strangely we oftentimes judge them! How 
mistaken we are, and how wrong when we are 
not very careful observers of character, from a 
somewhat enlarged experience! It is often- 
times a complaint with parents that their chil- 
dren are so different. It is well that it is so. 
The various tempers and dispositions act and 
react one upon another. By and by we are 
surprised to find how so.different and so oppo- 
site tempers and tastes have wrought upon each 
other, and for the. good of the whole. 

One instance I remember, in Washington 
Irving’s works, of a surprise very gladdening 
and full of happiness. A man’s affairs went 
wrong, and he found himself one morning a 
beggar. How could he tell his wife, that dear, 
tender creature, who knew not of the rough 
places of life? He dreaded it intensely. At 
last all was told, and they removed into a cot- 
tage. The harp his wife so loved, and which 
had been associated with old memories, was 
kept as a link with the happy past. But how 
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he feared as he approached that humble cottage, 
for the first time, at the end of the day! He 
dreaded the effect of the change upon her 
spirits. To his surprise he heard the sound of 
music. “It was Mary’s voice, singing, in a 
style of the most touching simplicity, a little air 
of which her husband was peculiarly fond.” 
Soon her happy face glanced out at the window, 
and she came out saying, “My dear George, I 
am so glad you are come. I have been watch- 
ing and watching for you, and running down 
the lane and looking out for you. I’ve set out 
a table under a beautiful tree behind the cottage, 
and I’ve been gathering some of the most de- 
licious strawberries, for I know you are fond of 
them, and we have most excellent cream, and 
every thing is so sweet and still here. O,” said 
she, putting her arm within his, and looking 
brightly in his face, “O, we shall be so happy!” 

It is a most inimitable piece of nature! 
Wonderful was that surprise to him. I think 
we can all prepare some similar ones, each in 
his station, and as opportunity offers, by means 
of which light shall cross the path of many 
a weary wayfarer. Not only is the love and 
thoughtfulness a soothing influence; the grand 
thing is to find these things where we looked 
not for them, even where we looked for every 
thing the reverse. Let us try and spread these 
little surprises on every side of us. 

Of course the list might be extended to any 
length. Many instances of the power of little 
things will readily suggest themselves. I think 
that in every rank of life some leisure would be 
well bestowed in attending to their influence. 
Amid the din and roar of politics, controversies, 
fashionable assemblies, and such like, there 
would be a strange softening down of tempers, 
and marvelous happy changes to be seen—the 
result of “ Little Things.” 


RELIGIOUS SWEETMEATS. 


ANY Christians who have correct theories 
I] of spiritual life are very childish in prac- 


tice. They are forever teasing for the 
sweetmeats of religious experience. The Meth- 
odist Discipline, with its usual stubborn good 
sense, exhorts such to “trample under foot that 
enthusiastic doctrine, that they are not to do 
good unless their hearts be free to it.” There 
is sound philosophy in this. Set them at work, 
and they will have an appetite for something 
substantial. Strong food will make their piety 
robust. If we meet one of these weaklings, and 
inquire after his religious state, possibly he will 
respond with a shout; he feels as if he were on 





the straight road to the kingdom of glory. Or 
he may moan out, most lugubriously, he does n’t 
feel as he ought. “But, my friend,” we say, 
“do you believe as you ought? Do you trust 
Christ to pardon your sins—cleanse your heart ?” 
“O, I don’t know. I don’t feel as I think I 
should.” 

“But the word isn’t, ‘Feel so and so, and 
you shall be saved,’ but ‘Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’” 

“I know; but I think I ought to feel differ- 
ently from what I do.” 

“O dear,” we groan as we go away, thinking 
of Bickersteth’s “babe in heaven,” “will he be 
a babe forever ?—always in arms—no power for 
work ?” 

“ But is n’t the ‘joy of the Lord our strength ?’ 
and ought we not to seek it?” 

We never find joy by making it an object of 
search. The old story of the boy who crushed 
the butterfly in catching it is in point. If we 
do God’s will, and believe his promise,’ joy will 
come as certainly as sunshine comes into your 
room when you draw the curtains and open the 
blinds. 

“But what am I to believe to get the joy?” 
You must put away that babyish notion. Be- 
lieve to get Christ, and not joy. Determine to 
let Christ save you from your sins. Look 
steadily into his face. You will find the condi- 
tions of salvation simple and reasonable. Pur- 
pose to meet them at all costs ‘thé best you 
know. Christ must show you if you lack in any 
point. Remember, you are not coming to an 
enemy who will hold you off till -he is driven to 
yield to your importunities. You come to a 
faithful Father, a tender elder brother. His 
measureless love crowds him to give you every 
possible help. When you believe that, your 
heart is glad, even in the very tug and strain 
of dragging yourself to his terms; you give up 
the last willfulness; you surrender the last 
rebellious position; you believe “he is faithful 
and just to forgive your sins, and to cleanse 
you from all unrighteousness ;” you are glad. 
The witness of the Spirit is given, and your joy 
is full. 

With Christ we get happiness. Seeking hap- 
piness we fail of both. Prof. Upham compares 
the Christian who depends upon feeling to a 
sail-ship—often in a dead calm, often driven 
out of its course and beaten backward; while 
the man who lives “by the faith of the Son of 
God” is like a steam-ship—the force within 
him bears him over alli difficulties, and keeps 
him steadily headed toward the harbor. 

Many Christians are hindered by a childish 
choice of work—a desire that it be as easy and 
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pleasant as possible. I once heard a minister 
pray God to keep us from crying for the sweet- 
meats of religion—to make us love the hard 
work and poor fare. 

Some are forever in a ferment for fear they 
will not be paid for their religious work in cur- 
rency and ec/a¢. Their favorite texts are, “ Muz- 
zle not the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the 
corn,” and, “The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
They seek their pay perpetually, and they get 
it—“ Only that, and nothing more.” 

If a new work is proposed, its dollars and 
cents side has prime attention. They want to 
do good, of course, but then they must provide 
for their own households. So, what are the 
salary and perquisites, and how do they com- 
pare with what this, that, or the other offers? 
O, what glorious opportunities do such people 
forfeit! The highest work demands most self- 
sacrifice and trust. These demonstrate that 
they are not fit for special confidence or extra 
service. Puny little children, jingling pennies 
and eating candies! They can never stand 
beside the Master on the mount for a wide out- 
look over the harvest fields. He can never 
whisper to them the grand thoughts with which 
he stirs the souls of his choice workers. 

There are children that can not be comfort- 
able five minutes of waking time, without some- 
body to amuse them. There must be a constant 
crowing or chirping, singing or story-telling, for 
their defecfation. Some of Christ’s children 
must be forever followed by the bravos of the 
crowd, or they are wretched. Grown people 
whimpering for candies! What weakness! God 
can not put heavy work into such nerveless 
hands. He always tests bis workers before he 
trusts great interests to them; not to find out 
their strength—he knows all about that—he 
wants them to know their own powers. They 
must have faith in themselves, as well as in him. 
Then the effort of resisting the pressure of un- 
toward circumstances develops strength. 

After a watch is put together in the factory, 
they stand it on its head, then on one side, then 
on the other ; they lay it on its face, then on its 
back ; they pack it in ice, then bake it in an 
oven. To see how much it can stand? Ono! 
to find its defects, before they trust it to time 
a railway train, when two minutes’ variation 
might send a hundred people into eternity. If 
you would rummage the heart-history of those 
who stand in high place, carrying heavy respon- 
sibilities for Christ, I think you would find they 
had been tested by pressure on this side and on 
that. They have learned, like Paul, to be abased 
and to abound—to stand before Cesar, or to 
cling to a wreck, with the salt waves dashing 





over them. Their anchors have dragged before 
the gale, till at last they have caught in the eter- 
nal Rock. They hold—“and none of these 
things move them.” 

When we get the mastery of the world, so 
that’we can plod on patiently, letting the peo- 
ple laugh or frown, unmoved either by their 
flatteries or censures, we are just ready to be 
used of God for their good. 

Strength comes from exercise. Agassiz de- 
fines genius “a capacity for an infinity of work.” 
“TI know nothing about genius,” said Haydon, 
the great painter, “unless it be hard work.” 

Some one else has said, “ Genius is the capa- 
bility of looking into the eye of a needle an 
hour without winking.” 

Columbus was held under drill eighteen years 
before he had the nerve to go out over the un- 
known sea, in the face of storms and supersti- 
tions, fears and mutinies, to bring the New 
World to light. Pressure and heat change bits 
of charcoal into diamonds. Bunyan’s fiery 
thoughts had to be held in the darkness, and un- 
der the pressure of jail life twelve years, before 
they crystallized into the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

“O, if I could do such work as some of God’s 
giants do! If I could only take hold upon 
hundreds of thousands of souls and help them 
Christward!” The Master turns his tender 
eyes upon you: “Can you drink of the cup, and 
be baptized with the baptism?” A German 
poet has written, 

**Pain’s furnace blast within me quivers, 
God’s breath upon the flame doth blow, 
And all my heart in anguish shivers, 
And trembles, in the fiery glow. 
And yet I whisper, ‘ As God will,’ 
And in his hottest fire hold still. 


He comes, and lays my heart all heated 
On his hard anvil, minded so 
Into his own fair shape to beat it, 
With his great hammer, blow on blow. 
And yet I whisper, ‘As God will,’ 
And under heaviest blows hold still.” 


Some of God’s children ask him for strong 
work. Then, when he begins to answer their 
prayers by fitting thenr for it, they draw back, 


“ Not so, Lord.” The crown of thorns and the 
spikes scare them from the crucifixion ; and so 
they live on, in helplessness and weakness— 
never equal to any thing more than a little 
quiet work in some small corner, while the, 
great wicked world rushes to ruin. 0, that the 
Lord Christ would breathe upon the men and 
women who bear his name such a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and earnest daring—such a desire for 
noble achievement, that they may stand like an 
anvil, while he fits them for the best work possi- 
ble for each! 





























lectual attainments, and their capacity for train- 


teacher is to develop and strengthen the intel- 
lect. The heart, the emotive nature, out of 
which are the issues of life, is scarcely taken 
into the account. 


tion is to make a man thoroughly furnished unto 
every good work—a man fitted to do what he 
was made to do. The emotive capacities are a 
part of the man as much as are the intellectual 
capacities. They often have quite as much to 
do with his efficiency, and more with his happi- 
ness. Hence, their development and direction 
should not be left to the influences by which 
they may happen to be surrounded. These 
may be favorable, or they may be adverse. We 
insist that our emotive nature should receive 
the most careful attention and culture. 


to that of intellectual culture. The object of the 
latter is to develop and direct the intellectual 
powers—the object of the former is to develop 
and direct the emotive powers. In intellectual 
culture, we proceed with definite aims. We put 
the mind through a course of exercise in order 
to give it the power of fixing the attention at 
will. We put it through another course in 
order to give it the power of remembering past 
events with accuracy and permanence. We 
should proceed in the same manner in our cult- 
ure of the emotive capacities. ; 


forming habits of self-control, or perhaps I 
should say of self-possession. It is well known 
that calmness and composure of mind is neces- 
sary to the free and successful exercise of the in- 
tellectual powers. No one can see an object at 
the bottom of the crystal stream if the surface 
is agitated by the wind, and no person can come 
to a sound conclusion on any subject when his 
mind is agitated by passion. Hence, to be able 
to restrain the emotive nature so that it shall 
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CULTURE OF OUR EMOTIVE NA- 
TURE. 





Cy¥ E are creatures of emotion as well as of 
intelligence; that is, we were made to 
feel as well as to know. This department 

of our nature is quite as worthy of culture as’ 

the intellectual department. In a wise eduea- 
tional course, it should receive an equal degree 
of attention. But it does not. The intellect- 
ual powers are subjected to a long and severe 
course of discipline. The emotive powers are, 
in a great measure, neglected. 

Teachers are selected in view of their intel- 


ing the intellectual powers. It seems to be 
taken for granted that the sole work of the 


This is a great error, if the object of educa- 


The object of emotive culture is analogous 


Our efforts should first be directed toward 





not interfere with the proper workings of the 
intellectual nature is of the first importance. 

Some men have a natural calmness and self- 
possession which others attain by long-contin- 
ued effort. What is to be done to attain to this 
self-possession? How is it to be gained? 

We gain power over our emotion just as we 
gain power over our attention, by trying to gain 
it. He who perseveringly tries to fix his at- 
tention will acquire power to fix it. He who 
perseveringly tries to feel self-possessed will 
acquire self-possession. . 

Of course the effort must be put forth in cir- 
cumstances where self-nossession is needed. It 
can not be put forth in private. A young man 
was so easily embarrassed that he could not 
second a motion in his Literary Society without 
great perturbation. When he attempted to 
speak on a question, his embarrassment com- 
pletely paralyzed his mental powers. He re- 
solved to acquire self-possession. He spoke 
in public, or attempted to speak as often as 
propriety would allow. By degrees he acquired 
self-possession, and he acquired it in a very 
high degree, so that he was not conscious of 
the slightest embarrassment when rising to ad- 
dress the largest audiences. He could think 
“on his legs” in the presence of thousands as 
well as in his study. He who never gives way 
to embarrassment will soon be free from it. 

Next to self-possession, power to control our 
feelings is important. Some men, when ad- 
dressing an audience, are carried away by their 
feelings ; instead of controlling their excitement 
and causing it to minister to the intellect, their 
excitement takes control of the intellect. Strong 
passion in a speaker ministers to his strength 
as a speaker, only when it is perfectly under 
control. He is a weak man whose passions 
control him. 

A well-disciplined intellect is important—a 
well-disciplined temper is equally important. 
No passion interferes so much with accurate 
perception and wise action as the passion of 
anger. The angry man can not see things as 
they are. The most absurd resolutions seem 
to him perfectly reasonable. He acts under the 
prompting of anger—he is sure to do that for 
which he should be sorry. 

No power should be more earnestly sought 
than the power of governing one’s temper. 
How is it to be acquired? By prayer and painas- 
taking. Men are differently constituted as to 
susceptibility to anger. Those who are natu- 
rally slow to wrath have much to be thankful 
for. Those who are not so by nature can be- 
come so by grace. But grace will do nothing 
without effort on the part of the subject. 
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One can not, by an act of will, prevent the 
feeling of anger from rising in the mind; he 
can, by an act of will, refuse to give, by word 
or deed, expression to that feeling. If we per- 
severe in this course, the feeling will cease to 
arise. 

The man with a hasty temper must not say, 
“I was born with a hasty temper, I can not 
help it.” He may as well say he was born with 
an undisciplined intellect, and refuse to pursue 
the course of action necessary in order to disci- 
pline it, or, that he was born with a feeble limb, 
and refuse to use any means for strengthening 
it. The most wayward sane intellect can be 
disciplined, and the most violent temper can be 
subdued. Power to rule one’s spirit is the 

- noblest power. He who possesses it, has one 
of the conditions of power over his fellow-men. 

We were made to love our fellow-men, and to 
do them good. To be qualified for this work 
is a part of education as truly as to be qualified 
to distinguish truth from error is a part of edu- 
cation. How shall we love our fellow-men? 
Love does not follow the bidding of the will. 
We can not love one by willing to love him. 
How can it be awakened? The emotion or 
feeling of love can be awakened just as other 
emotions are awakened, by setting before the 

_ mind an object adapted to awaken it. If you 
wish to awaken the emotion of beauty, you 
must place a beautiful object before the mind. 
If you wish to awake the emotion of love, you 
must place a lovely object before the mind. 

It may be said, with a good deal of truth, that 
men are not lovely objects, that there is very 
little in them adapted to occasion love. How 
is it possible to love them? There is such a 
thing as loving bad men, even our enemies, for 
Christ’s sake, but we are considering the subject 
in another aspect. In the first place, we should 
form the habit of seeing all the good qualities 
our fellow-men possess. We are naturally 
prone to dwell on those of an opposite charac- 
ter. In the next place, we should have regard 
to the law of mind by which feeling follows its 
appropriate expression. For example, you are 
convinced that you ought to have toward your 
neighbor feelings that would prompt to efforts 
to do him good. You do not possess those 
feelings. Well, enter at once on the course of 
action toward your neighbor which you would 
enter upon if you had those feelings ; in other 
words, try to do him good. This would not be 
hypocrisy. To pretend to feel an interest which 
you do not feel, would be hypocrisy, but to enter, 
from a sense of duty, upon a course of action 
adapted to produce proper feelings is not hy- 


pocrisy. 





The art of loving is a very important art. 
No one ought to write himself “ M. A.” unless 
he has acquired that art. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


LL true Christians are united by common 
principles of love and allegiance to God, 
into a new and glorious society, in which 

the will of God is the one brief, simple, yet all- 
comprehensive law. The apostle seems to have 
had this thought in mind, when, to encourage 
the Christian Hebrews, he portrayed the fellow- 
ship into which they had entered: “Ye are 
come to Mount Zion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels, to the general 
assembly and Church of the first-born, which 
are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of 
all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, 
and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh 
better things than that of Abel.” 

This is a fair view of the kingdom of God in 
its external aspect. He who unites himself to 
Christ joins such blessed society, consisting of 
all those who are fit to associate with God and 
Jesus. It is a citizenship in the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. It is fellowship with all the holy and 
the pure. Angels, who have never cast off the 
will of God, and men justified on earth, and 
whose spirits are made perfect in heaven— 
these constitute the kingdom of God. And to 
seek the kingdom of God is to seek such fellow- 
ship as this. 

Such is the kingdom as it exists, spanning 
as it does the chasm between the worlds ; yet, 
on the earthly side, it is in general far too ideal, 
and not actual. Yet, as we have already said, 
it has been actual in all its fullness in the per- 
son and life of Jesus. The whole kingdom was 
concentrated in him, and only extends in the 
world as it radiates from him. For Christians 
have come to the blood of sprinkling which 
speaketh better things than that of Abel—cry- 
ing not for vengeance, but for mercy. Most 
beautifully does the apostle bring in this last as 
the final and consummating thought, the sole 
‘cause or means of the possession of the citizen- 
ship inthe heavenly Jerusalem, and the fellow- 
ship with angels, saints, and perfected spirits, 
and God. 

But since righteousness has made such small 
conquests yet on earth, since God reigns in so 
few hearts, we are also accustomed to look at 
the kingdom of God as future, when the prin- 
ciples of righteousness shall wholly prevail. 






























































O, Stnat! O thou region of the test ; 
O great and terrible wilderness, wherethrough 
Jehovah’s ransomed people took their way ; 
Behold, thou art a symbol of the world ! 
Lo! Christ’s regenerate Church, she, too, hath passed 
Through the baptismal waters ; born in sin, 
In bondage worse than Egypt’s, by the touch 
Of that Atoning Blood upon the door, 
Of him, the Paschal Offering of the Cross, 
Saved from the evil world and born to God, 
She, too, hath trial of the wilderness. 


O God of this our Israel! grant us grace, 
Lest we, too, fall. Thou givest us to eat 
Of better Manna—yea, the very bread - 
That came from Heaven, food for the dying world ; 
To drink of better streams—our Rock is Christ, 
Not in a figure—to Thy Holiest 
ie Vou. XXXI.—12 





A new and living way—our Great High-Priest 

Hath offered once for all his sacrifice— 

And we are come, not to the dreadful Mount, 

| But to the Holy Hill where Jesus stands— 

The length and breadth, and deptn and height of 
love, 

With blood of sprinkling for the life of souls! 


Yet O! that we refuse not, give us grace 
To heed and hear, to watch, and work, and pray, 
That so, through Him, we may attain the end— 
The Paradise of Promise! that sweet land 
Where all the mountain heights are beautiful 
With Thine eternal Presence, as they gird 
That city with foundations built by Thee— 
Jerusalem the Golden—where the light 


, Is Thy clear glory, cloudless evermore, 


And the most radiant presence of the Lamb! 
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LITTLE JANE. 
A CRADLE in a corner placed, 
A little wicker chair ; 
A drawer where tiny garments white 
Are laid away with care. 
A pair of blue morocco shoes, 
No feet will wear again; 
A little white embroidered frock, 
Marked with the name of “ Jane.” 


A picture of a childish face 
Gazed on when none are near; 
Whose polished surface bears the trace 
Of many a bitter tear. 

A picture hidden from the light, 
Whose sight brings sighs of pain ; 
And which but faint resemblance bears 

To laughing “little Jane.” 


A tiny curl of silken hair, 
Within a locket set ; 

A locket, on whose gold is graved 
“Our darling liveth yet ;” 

A curl which on a baby brow 
Had once in beauty lain, 

So soft and fair—is all that now 
Is left of “little Jane.” 


A corner in a mother’s heart, 
How sad and sacred kept ! 

Ah! yes; when from the world apart, 
None knew how she hath wept. 

An aching void, which nothing comes 
To satisfy or fill ; 


_A voice which for her darling cries, 


And which no power can still. 

A shadow on a gentle brow, 
Which never moves away ; 

A shrinking from the scenes where once 
She shone among the gay. 

For nothing in the world can bring 
Her treasure back again— 

These are the traces thou hast left 
Behind thee—* little Jane !” 


The raising of a contrite heart 
To God in humble prayer ; 

Beseeching him to move the load 
Which grows too hard to bear, 

Or strength and patience to beStow, 
Till she the end will gain ; 

These are the lessons which thy death 
Has taught her, “little Jane!” 


A vision of a land of rest, 
Where, purged from guilt and sin, 
Poor weary sufferers like herself 
An entrance find within ; 
And where, ’mid countless forms, all freed 
From sickness and from pain, 
Enrobed in angel whiteness dwells 
Her darling “little Jane!” 


Father of love! look down on her 
Who weaves that dream of light, 





Amid the broken prayers which rise 
In silence of the night. 

O, God! bind up her broken heart, 
Her sinking soul sustain ; 

And grant that in a better world 
She "ll meet her “little Jane !” 





THE CHRISTENING. 





UNDER the Summer trees, 
Stirred by a gentle breeze, 
Through which the sunset flame 
From golden censer came, 

We gave her a name. 


Fair she as lily bell, 

Sweeter than tongue can tell, 

Pure as the stainless snow, 

Drifted from heaven, we know, 
To dark earth below. 


Softly the holy chrism, 
Our beautiful baptism, 

Fell on the brow of white 
Upturned in golden light— 

O, fair was the sight! 
Murmur of parent vows, 
Under the waving boughs 
The solemn. voice of prayer, 
In the hushed sweetness there, 

Memory so fair, 


Can parent hearts forget, 

In life’s unceasing: fret, 

Solemn vows there given 

To train the babe for heaven, 
That still Sabbath even? 


O, God, to whom we gave, 

Wilt thou not henceforth save? 

If bright or dark the way, 

Her precious feet must stray, 
Bring her to thee. 


O! angel forms of love, 

Who unseen bent above, 

Bearing the fervent prayer 

Up where the white-robed are, 
Hold in your care ; 


Keep the sweet spirit gem 

Bright for his diadem, 

Who when on earth did press, 

With many a sweet caress, 
These to his breast. 


Gone is that sunset hour, 

With its sweet thrilling power, 

Babe in its robes of white, 

Soft eye of azure light, 
Picture so bright. 


On thro’ the maze of life, 
On thro’ its heat and strife, 
Vet will the baby’s smile, 
As a sweet angel wile, 
Haunt us the while. 
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N the narrative of a pedestrian journey 
through the Tyrol in the Summer of 1867, 
published in the Ladies’ Repository in 1868, 

I gave an account, though necessarily brief, 
of the passage of the Hoch Joch Ferner— 
High Mountain Glacier. The day’s work com- 
prised the ascent from the village of Our Good 
Lady, several hours on the glaciers, and the 
descent to Vent, and, for excitement, wild gla- 
cier scenery, and sometimes danger, was not 
equaled by any other during the month spent 
on foot in that wild mountain region. The inn 
at Vent was kept by Franz Senn, a Roman 
Catholic priest, and if any member of his pro- 
fession surpasses him in the frigidity of his 
parish, he is certainly deserving of hearty com- 
miseration, for a good part of Mr. Senn’s con- 
sists of such dangerous glaciers as have either 
defied all efforts to scale and cross them, or 
have ingulfed, in their unknown depths, many 
rash intruders upon their slippery and deceptive 
surface. 

The squalid village of Vent, where a number 
of mountain paths converge, has but one cheer- 
ful-looking house in it, and that is the inn kept 
by Mr. Senn. Here many travelers, coming in 
from all quarters, stop and spend the night. 
The proprietor has collected a valuable-little. 
library relating to the Tyrolese Mountains, and 
has been one of the best explorers, and even 
cartographers of that intensely interesting sec- 
tion. He has spent his spare days and weeks 
in scaling hitherto untrodden peaks, making 
observations, and discovering new paths through 
the valleys; and his services to Alpine surveys 
have been duly recognized by many of the 
writers in this department. All travelers who 
have been entertained under his roof will re- 
member with pleasure his pleasant manners, 
highly intelligent face, and more than ordinary 
acquirements. He is one of the not very large 
number of Catholic priests on whom I have 
looked with astonishment at the possibility that 
a man, otherwise so admirable, could adopt and 
endeavor to promote the absurd faith to which 
he is a devotee. 

What Mr. Senn has been in a friendly and 
scientific way to travelers in the Tyrol, Cyp- 
rian Granbichler has been, in a practical way, 
as a bold and adventurous guide. He was en- 
dowed by nature with an ardent love of his 
native mountains, and he soon rose head and 
shoulders above the craft of guides, by the 
daring character of his undertakings. No boy 
born on the sea-shore was ever more fearless 
of the waves constantly within his hearing, and 





whose mind more ardently longed for the ep- 
portunity of sailing over all seas and enjoy all 
their wild humors, than did this plain Tyrolese 
peasant hope to traverse untrodden glaciers, 
look down from giddy precipices, chop out stair- 
ways in the unmelting ice to fearful acclivities, 
and to be the first to plant the crucifix on many 
of those snow-clad peaks. Mr. Senn, the Cath- 
olic priest, and Cyprian Granbichler, usually 
called “Cyper,” the peasant guide, were fit 
companions for hazardous enterprises, and no 
wonder that, drawn together by a peculiar sym- 
pathy, their names will be forever associated in 
the story of Tyrolese adventure, ay, and of 
tragedy too. But they have made their last 
wearisome tramp together. The priest still 
reads his breviary and counts his beads as he 
walks up and down the greensward before his 
quiet inn at Vent, while poor Cyper, who, though 
young in years, had achieved the reputation of 
being one of the most successful of all the 
guides in the Tyrolese Alps, sleeps amid the 
towering glaciers that he never wearied in trav- 
ersing with staff, and pick, and rope. As soon 
as the account of their last adventure was pub- 
lished in the papers, I was on the point of com- ° 
municating some of the main events to the 
readers ‘of the Repository; but being prevented 
from. doing ‘so, there has appeared a little work 
comtaining much fuller data than had formerly 
been presented to the public, and it would be 
difficult to find a better source of information 
concerning the dangers attending the passage, 
in the colder half of the year, of those higher 
Tyrolese Alps than is furnished in this little 
book, the title of which is: Aus dem Leben eines 
Gletscherfiihrers. Blaetter der Erinnerung an 
Cyprian Granbichler, genannt “Cyper,” Berg- 
und Gletscherfuhrer zu Vent in Oetzthal. (From 
the Life of a Glacier Guide. In Memory of 
Cyprian Granbichler, called “ Cyper,” Mountain 
and Glacier Guide of Vent, in the Valley of the 
Oetz: Munich, 1869.) 

Cyper was born at Solden, in the valley of 
the Oetz, in March, 1835. When twenty years 
of age he was required to present himself for 
military service in the Austrian army, but was 
declared by the surgeons unfit for duty because 
of flat feet/ He was very glad to be released, 
of course, and thereupon learned the carpenter’s 
trade, a work which he ever afterward engaged 
in when not employed in traversing the mount- 
ains. He first commenced guiding travelers 
over the mountains in the year 1861, and, after 
four years of minor undertakings, he began to 
scale hitherto unascended peaks, and to attract 
attention by the daring character of his jour- 
neys. Mr. Senn, the Catholic priest, found in 
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him a congenial spirit, and chose him for his 
companion on his most hazardous undertakings. 
The last dangerous tour which Cyper made 
before the fatal one to be recounted presently, 
was with the Grand Duke Ferdinand Rainer, 
of Austria, over the Cross and Wild Peaks and 
the many intervening glaciers. The travelers’ 
registers found in the inns throughout the Tyrol 
abound in praises of Cyper, and the celebrated 
mountain-climber, Johann Stuedl, of Prague, 
says of him, in the last volume of the Annals 





of the Austrian Alpine Union, the following: 

“Tn all his excursions, particularly the danger- 

ous ones, he preserved the greatest composure 

and foresight, and revealed a remarkable en- 

durance, knowledge, and acuteness of vision.” 

MR. SENN’S ACCOUNT OF CROSSING THE HIGH 
PEAK GLACIER. 

The account of Mr. Senn’s and Cyper’s final 
adventure together, which led to the death of 
the latter, must be given, to do justice to the 
truth, in the language of the former. 
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“] was in Meran with Cyper from the 26th 
of October, 1868, to the 5th of November, my 
object being to restore my broken health, and 
the object of us both to recuperate from the 
extraordinary labors which we had passed 
through during the Summer. We had a most 
delightful time during our stay in Meran. On 
Friday, the 6th of November, it was high time 
for us to leave Meran, in order to reach Our 
Good Lady, in the Valley of Schuals, on the 
same day. On Sunday I had official duties at 
home, and, the 7th of November being Satur- 
day, there was only one day left to cross the 
High Peak. The previous beautiful weather 
gave us no ground for apprehension of danger ; 
besides, a man who had just come from Vent, 
Gregory Klotz, assured us that the Glacier was 
quite free from new snow. We were, therefore, 
very hopeful when, on Saturday morning, after a 
walk of two hours, we had reached Kurzras, 
the last stopping-place in the valley of the 
Schuals, and had only found fresh snow two 
inches deep. We thought that this snow, as 
experience often teaches, did not reach as far 


"up as the Glacier. Leaving Kurzras at about 


half-past eleven, we proceeded confidently on 
our way to the High Peak. About half-past 
one o’clock, P. M., we reached the hill near the 
south-west end-of the High Peak Glacier, with- 
out having met with any special difficulties; we 
observed, however, that, as we ascended, the 
snow gradually became deeper, and we at last 
found it about half a foot deep. Still this fact, 
together with the additional one that it still 
continued snowing, and that the whole atmos- 
phere was filled with very fine snow-flakes, gave 
us no real ground for alarm; we comforted our- 
selves, on the other hand, with the thought that 
we would make good way over the Glacier, and 
then proceed comfortably on our journey to 
Vent. We were both thoroughly acquainted 
with the way, and, if it had been Summer, we 
could have gone the whole distance blindfold. 
But, unfortunately, we were soon to experience 
a bitter disappointment. 

“ After stopping a quarter of an hour at the 
so-called Boedele, the usual stopping-place of 
tourists, we both partook of our fat pork, meat, 
bread, and wine, and about a quarter before two 
o’clock stepped on the Glacier, whose length 
we hoped to traverse in the course of two hours. 
Just as soon as our feet touched the Glacier, we 
sank up to our knees in freshly fallen snow, 
Still we did not despair, but hoped it would be 
better. We went on in this way, sinking all the 
time in deep snow, about an hour and a half, 
and had not yet reached the so-called Latsch- 
buechel; therefore had not passed a third of 





the Glacier. Cyper then said to me, ‘I think 
we should return!’ I answered him, ‘It is Sat- 
urday, and consequently my duty to be in Vent; 
and since the west wind is blowing, every trace 
of our way back to Kurzras has probably dis- 
appeared; besides, we have passed over one- 
half of our way from Our Good Lady, and will 
soon find less snow.’ Cyper, without making 
any reply, immediately went on, merely com- 
plaining occasionally that he found his light 
Summer clothing altogether too cold for him. 
As I remarked that ‘I wished we had taken a 
man with us from the Valley of the Schuals,’ 
he replied, ‘ Nobody would have gone with us.’ 
We did not reach the Latschbuechel until twi- 
light, both of us being quite tired, the high 
wind increasing in violence, and the snow grow- 
ing deeper all the time. ‘O, I wish we had 
returned,’ said I, ‘but it is now too late—there- 
fore, ever onward!’ Yes, ‘Onward’ was easy 
enough to say, but very hard to carryout. The 
wind grew to a perfect hurricane, and the snow 
came down in heavy masses, and soon the dark 
night was upon us. I said, ‘O, I do wish we 
were on the other side of the Glacier!’ But 
this was not to take place very soon. Sinking 
at every step to our thighs in the snow, the 
darkness of the night overtook us but a short 
distance beyond the Latschbuechel, therefore 
about in the middle of the Glacier; and as we 
wished to take the direction of the path used 
by travelers in the Summer, we wished to-go to 
the right. Scarcely had ten minutes passed by 
before I said, ‘Cyper, it seems to me that we 
are on the way back to the Valley of the Schu- 
als, for the wind is now dead ahead of us!’ 
He also was convinced that this was the case, 
and advised our turning round. We now re- 
solved to bear constantly to the left, to the so- 
called Upper Mountain, and by this means to 
reach the Stony Staircase, This way, it is true, 
is somewhat further, but it is the one usually 
traveled, and, by taking it, we were sure of 
guarding against the danger of getting very far 
out of the way, for we had the Glacier at our 
right and the Upper Mountain at our left. We 
plodded constantly forward, no change taking 
place in the weather or in the depth of the 
snow, and finally reached the Stony Staircase 
about ten o’clock at night. 

“We had long been anticipating the joy of 
reaching this point, hoping there to find pleas- 
anter weather and less snow. But what adelu- 
sion! Instead of there finding the west wind, 
which had previously prevailed, we were con- 
fronted by a violent hurricane from the north, 
and the great snow-flakes shut out the little 
light which we should otherwise have had; and 
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made every step one of the greatest danger. It 
was almost impossible for us to cross the Glacier 
diagonally to the Kreuzberg and the New Way, 
because of the total darkness and the chasms 
in the Glacier, as we had no rope to tie around 
us, and we were therefore compelled to make 
the dangerous and difficult passage downward 
to the Erzboedele. We now had to clamber 
with hands and feet—for neither of us had any 
longer a stick with us—an effort which first 
wheeled us to the right and then to the left, so 
that I now wonder how, under such circum- 
stances, we could ever have reached the neigh- 
borhood of the Erzboedele. Scarcely had we 
gotten a good footing, and giined a few steps, 
before we were overtaken by a new and almost 
greater difficulty. Cyper regarded it impossible 
to find the Hintereis or Rofenberg Shepherd’s 
cottage, and I doubted whether it would be 
possible to reach the left side of the Hintereis 
Glacier, and, by going along the Rofenberg, 
and then over the Bernagt Glacier, to reach the 
New Footway. We therefore resolved to go 
straight across into the Rofenthal, knowing that 
there are no chasms in the glacier there, and 
that the New Way was just on the other side 
of the Kreuzberg. 

“We found that the steep smooth ice was 
covered deep with fresh snow, and it was there- 
fore impossible to obtain a good footing. As 
we, however, found the Kreuzberg near before 
us, we did not observe, until too late, an almost 
perpendicular wall of ice to our right, which 
was almost perfectly free from snow. Cyper 
stepped upon it, glided down and, in a moment, 
was lost from my sight. ‘How are you?’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘Too good,’ was his response from 
below. ‘Are you injured?” ‘No.’ ‘Then can 
I slide down to where you are too?’ ‘For God’s 
sake no, for here is an awful mountain chasm, 
and I have been thrown across it! Go higher 
up!’ So I did as he said, sounding the snow 
at every step I took. Sometimes I crept along 
on my knees and hands, and, finally, after con- 
siderable circuitous creeping, came down to 
where Cyper was. My first exclamation was, 
‘God be praised, now we have the Glacier be- 
hind us! Away down in the depth where we 
were there was no wind, and I could therefore 
light a match. I did so, and found it was halif- 
past twelve o’clock at night. 

“The Glacier was therefore behind us, and it 
had taken us eleven hours to cross it, though 
in Summer it is a work easily accomplished in 
two hours. We had long ago given up almost 
all hope of reaching the end of it alive. I 
therefore said, as we had thus far been suc- 
cessful, ‘Now we will come out all right.’ ‘O, 





my God!’ was Cyper’s response in a trembling 
voice. ‘Is any thing the matter with you? 
‘I have been too much frightened by my fall,’ 
said he. I then noticed, as I came close up 
to him, that his whole body was in a fearful 
tremor—and this never left him afterward. Even 
a few swallows of wine, which he here took, did 
not help him in the least. I had already re- 
peatedly told him to take a swallow of wine 
occasionally, but he would not do it. He always 
said, ‘The wine is too cold for me.’ We did 
not rest here but a few moments, saying, ‘We 
dare not stand here; we must keep in motion,’ 
for we well knew that, after we had rested 
awhile, we should fall asleep, and should never 
wake up. 

“The howling of the night wind was awful, 
and immense masses of snow kept falling all 
the time. Still, we kept moving forward, some- 
times turning to the right, and sometimes to the 
left. We now found out that we were too high 
upon the mountain side, and must therefore 
find some way lower down. Now there seemed 
to be no ground of hope, and our endeavors to 
progress through the deep snow were utterly 
fruitless. Still, we often said, ‘We must do 
our best to save our life—therefore, let us go 
slowly and keep in motion.’ Our last drop of 
wine was exhausted between three and four 
o’clock in the morning, and we were too weak 
to chew the frozen fat meat and bread which 
we had in our pockets. We were expecting 
death at any moment, and, as soon as the day 
began to dawn, we found that we were still too 
high, and that it was almost an indescribably 
dangerous task to get lower down. Still, our 
courage was somewhat increased by the day- 
light, and I said, ‘Now come on, we can easily 
go to Vent!’ 

’ “It was about six o’clock in the morning, 
and, therefore, only a distance, in Summer 
weather, of half an hour’s walk to Rofenberg. 
‘ About ten o’clock,’ I said, ‘we can be in Vent.’ 
What a mistake! Scarcely had we gone a few 
steps before we were overwhelmed by an ava- 
lanche of freshly fallen snow. I was behind 
Cyper, and drew back a moment, and was hid 
from him by the avalanche. He had prostrated 
himself in a moment, and, after the avalanche 
had passed over us, rose uninjured. Immedi- 
ately there came other avalanches, without any 
interruption. Five different ones swept over 
us, though without carrying us away with them, 
for we cast ourselves in the freshly fallen snow, 
and fixed our hands and feet as deeply in it as 
we could, to prevent being hurled down the 
abyss to the left by them. Nota single moment 
were we safe from avalanches, and we had to 
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be continually looking to the side of the mount- 
ain to watch their approach. 

“ About nine we reached the small, old shep- 
herd’s cottage, and, as our strength was now 
almost totally exhausted, we entered it to rest 
for a while, in order to gain strength for the 
remainder of our journey. We there found 
some wood, with which we made a fire. This 
hovel was more fit for a beast than for a man, 
and we found that if we would reach home we 
must hurry up as soon as possible. Cyper did 
not become warm by the fire, but trembled the 
whole time we were by it. At last he said, ‘It 
is more prudent to go. It will help us nothing 
to stay here. But,’ he added, ‘I shall never 
get to Vent.’ About two o’clock in the after- 
noon, when we were not far from Rofenberg, 
Cyper stood still, and, supporting himself by 
the snow, said, ‘I can go no further.’ It was 
only about a hundred and fifty steps to the 
so-called Red Brook, after crossing which I 
had good ground for hoping the way would be 
better. I went on ahead of Cyper now, and 
tried every way to get hini*to follow me. He 
did the best he could, but could not go further, 
‘Arouse!’ I exclaimed. ‘Help me, O my God, 
and give me strength to save his life!’ 

“He could not move a foot, and I determined 
to go on to Rofen as soon as possible, and, 
if I could find any body there, to send him after 
Cyper. It was almost impossible for me to 
advance a single step in the snow. With my 
feet, hands, knees, and arms thoroughly buried 
in the snow, I had to roll and twist myself in 
order to make any sort of a track by which to 
get my body along. After I had gone a little 
way Cyper called after me, ‘Must I die here 
alone?’ I answered, ‘I will go quickly to Rofen, 
and send people to your help.’ I now believed 
firmly that we should both be saved, for my 
way very soon led into the forest, where there 
could not be so much snow as we had been 
encountering. ‘ Forward,’ said I to myself, ‘this 
is the only way to save myself and him!’ 

“Things now turned out as I had hoped. 
With the exception of a space of about five 
steps, I could go on my way without hinder- 
ance. In the middle of the forest I noticed a 
man in the neighborhood of the bridge. I cried 
to him with all my might. But he did not see 
or hear me, and therefore I had to go nearer to 
him and repeat my cry. He now heard me, and 
I found that it was that good man Ferdinand 
Klotz, who was astonished beyond measure to 
see me under such circumstances. I said to 
him, ‘Cyper is within the Red Brook, and can 
come no further! Go quickly for him, help 
him, and let him. have no rest, or else he will 





fall asleep. I will go to Rofen and call more 
help.’ Thus we separated, and Cyper was 
therefore not more than half an hour’s distance 
from me. 

“TI can not tell how happy I now was. I said 
to myself, ‘I shall now reach Rofen easily, and 
Cyper, too, will be saved.’ When I reached 
Rofen I found it was impossible to go further. 
It was three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
only man to be found was Nicodemus Klotz, 
whom I immediately sent to Cyprian. After I 
had taken some warm milk, and given full direc- 
tions for the treatment of Cyprian, I continued 
on my way to Vent, which I reached at about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, after a walk, at- 
tended with indescribable dangers, that had 
lasted thirty hours continuously. My hands 


and feet were frozen, and I had a peasant man 


immediately subject them to treatment, for he 
had a secret remedy for ‘my difficulty. I sent 
on some more men for Cyper, so that if alive 
he could not be without abundance of aid. 
Poor Cyper, however, stayed where I had left 
him, hoping all the time for help. As soon as 
he saw the first man coming to him he said, 
‘Ferdinand, have you no brandy? After the 
man had reached him, and given hima little of 
the contents of his flask, Cyper said, ‘I have 
now drank too much.’ Ferdinand Klotz ad- 
monished him to come along, and encouraged 
him by saying that the way was now short. 
But Cyper now fell into a delirium, and could 
not stir a foot. He gave two sighs, and there 
died in the snow. The next day my hands and 
feet were partially restored by the treatment to 
which they had been subjected. Cyper’s dead 
body was borne by the peasants to my house. 
Heart-rending, indeed, was to me the sight of 
the stiff, pale form of him who had been so 
faithful to me, who had risked his life for me, 
and whose spirit was now in another world 
May he rest in peace, but may every mountain- 
climber be blessed with a guide like him!” 
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“ VAST extent has been passed over since 
we left the banks of the Euphrates, and 
as yet not a single palm-tree relieves the 

monotonous and herbless desert! O, it is a 

weary journeying over heavy sands, or among 

stones which the heat has vitrified, where not a 

sound is heard except the hollow boomings of 

hot winds, or the wild, melancholy cry of the 
untamable jackal.” 

Thus spoke a traveler to his guide, but the 
guide did not answer; he merely pointed with 
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his wand to a speck in the far distance, and 
urged on his camels to their utmost speed. The 
traveler strained his sight in the direction noted 
by the guide, yet he saw nothing; for hereto- 
fore accustomed only to cities and cultivated 
fields, his visual organs did not possess that 
quick discernment of distant objects which per- 
tains to the children of the desert. By degrees, 
how 2ver, a spot became perceptible to him on 
the horizon; and as the camels went on with 
increasing speed, as if they snuffed the scent of 
waters, and already felt the refreshing shade of 
palms flinging their broad shadows on the turf, 
that spot increased in_ magnitude, till the un- 
rivaled glories of Palmyra burst on his aston- 
ished view. 

O, the wondrous magnificence of that proud 
city! what pen can worthily describe it? A 
fertile space of some miles surrounded the 
ample suburbs, ising like an island out of a 
vast plain of sand, and in the center were tem- 
ples, porticoes, and aqueducts, colleges, and 
baths, which in magnificence and splendor, and 
some of them in elegance, were not unworthy 
of Athens or of Rome in their most prosperous 
state. That oasis of surpassing verdure had 
been resorted to by travelers journeying through 
the desert from the earliest periods of authentic 
history; and Solomon, when he turned his 
attention toward the extension of commerce 
among his subjects, built a fenced city there. 
The Syrian name of Tadmor in the Wilderness, 
and its Greek one of Palmyra, are both descrip- 
tive of its situatiomin a spot adorned with palm- 
trees, and plentifully supplied with water in the 
midst of barren sands, and an inhospitable desert. 

The day on which Demetrius reached Pal- 
myra was one of no ordinary festivity. Forth 
from her palace gates proceeded Queen Zeno- 
bia, riding in an open chariot, drawn by four 
white horses of the purest blood; a beautiful 
boy, Vaballathus, sat by his mother, and right 
and left rode Timolaus and Herennius, mounted 
on Arab steeds, sons of the Queen, and equally 
distinguished for hereditary talents and manly 
beauty. Nobles and their ladies followed, and 
attended the sumptuous car; and surely Pal- 
myra gave up her citizens that day, for crowd- 
ing from all parts came groups of people with 
joyous children, carrying wreaths and garlands, 
and bouquets and flowers; while lutes, and 
harps, and mingled voices, told of a nation’s 
giadness. 

Zenobia was making the circuit of the city, 
for such was the custom of Palmyra’s Queen on 
the anniversary of her natal day. And when 
all public buildings had been duly visited, she 
proceeded along the spacious road, which led 





beside fountains of clear water, and beneath the 
shade of palms, and oranges, and citrons, of 
spices and aromatic trees, while flowers of all 
hues and scents, such as. Europe owns not, 
mingled their beauty and their fragrance along 
the banks. As a mother did that Queen dwell 
among her people; and when the melody of 
cornets, flutes, and harps, of psaltery and dul- 
cimer, announced her approach, from many a 
wayside cottage, surrounded with rose-trees in 
full bloom, rushed forth rejoicing children, their 
young hands filled with flowers, and their soft 
voices uttering praises of the Queen; nor were 
the fathers and their mothers backward to do 
her homage, for each was conscious of the 
blessings conferred on them through her mild 
yet firm and judicious sway. 

At that same time the son of a peasant of 
Pannonia, a stern country bounded on the north 
by the dark-flowing Danube, and who had en- 
listed as a common soldier in the Roman army, 
having gradually risen to the important office 
of commander of the cavalry, was being called 
by Flavius Claudius to the imperial dignity. 

Rejoice, ye people of Palmyra, and laud your 
Queen while yet you may! The future is in 
mercy concealed from man. 

Zenobia claimed her descent from the Mace- 
donian kings of Egypt, and historians relate 
concerning her, that her beauty was only to be 
equaled by her understanding, her virtue by her 
valor; that she possessed in equal perfection 
the Greek, the Syriac, and the Egyptian lan- 
guages, and had compared the merits of Homer 
and of Plato, under the tuition of the sublime 
Longinus. This distinguished woman had been 
left a widow in early life; her second husband, 
Odenathus, was chieftain of the desert tribes 
around Palmyra, and possessed extraordinary 
valor and boundless ambition. We read of him 
that he was a great hunter as well as warrior, 
and that in all his military and hunting expedi- 
tions he was accompanied by his wife Zenobia, 
with whom he reigned conjointly, and to whose 
enlarged understanding and enlightened views 
his successes are partly attributed. 

Odenathus became an ally of the Romans in 
their wars against the King of Persia, over 
whom he gained several splendid victories, and 
obtained, as his reward, the high-sounding title 
of Augustus, and General of the East; but, in 
the midst of his success, he was assassinated at 
Emessa, by his nephew, Mzonius, during a 
hunting expedition, and with him his only son 
by a former marriage. No sooner, however, had 
Mezonius assumed the title of Augustus than 
he was justly sacrificed by Zenobia to the 
memory of her husband. 
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The authority granted to Odenathus by the 
senate expired with his life; a Roman army was 
even dispatched against his widow; but the 
dauntless woman compelled the general to re- 
treat, and shortly afterward obtained a mastery 
over her enemies in Egypt, which she subdued 
and annexed to her territories, together with a 
portion of Armenia and Asia Minor. Then it 
was that she became indeed a queen, and guarded 
well the regions over which she presided with 
consummate wisdom and prudence—regions 
which extended from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean, vast and fertile countries once 
governed by Ptolemy and Seleucus. Among 
cities renowned in history were included Jeru- 
salem, Antioch, and Damascus; but Zenobia 
preferred to fix her residence at Palmyra, and 
when peace was permanently established, the 
adornment of that noble city became one of her 
greatest pleasures. Many a stupendous fabric 
was erected, others were restored or embellished, 
fountains threw up at her command their jets 
of sparkling waters, and baths, built at her ex- 
pense, conduced to the wellabeing of her people. 

Such were the popular acts of Zenobia, and 
not less deserving of admiration was her con- 
duct in domestic life. You might have thought 
that the Queen was solely engrossed with the 
education of her sons, so great was her assiduity 
in this respect. But it was not so; she con- 
ducted all public business with admirable policy 
and prudence, and with the strictest justice 
toward even the humblest of her subjects ; and, 
as one of her historians has well observed, 
while she excelled her countrywomen in the 
qualities for which they were remarkable, in 
courage, fortitude, and prudence, in patient en- 
durance of fatigue, and mental and personal 
activity, her understanding was more enlarged, 
and her habits more intellectual. 

Hence it was that she drew up an epitome 
of history for her own use and that of her sons, 
and that the history, philosophy, and poetry of 
Greece were familiar to her mind. Longinus, 
one of the most elegant writers of antiquity, 
was invited to her court, and became her secre- 
tary and prime minister. His famous 77reatise 
on the Sublime was composed for his royal 
mistress—a treatise not only admirable for its 
surpassing excellence, but invaluable for having 
transmitted to posterity beautiful fragments of 
ancient poets, especially those of Sappho, the 
.poetess of Lesbos, who flourished six hundred 
years before the Christian era. 

A stern man was seen one day seated on a 
couch in an apartment of his palace, which he 
preferred to all others, because of its privacy and 
seclusion. His eye was fixed, as if gazing on 


vacancy, and his thoughts recurred at one time 
to his once pleasant lot, at another to the con- 
quests he had achieved over the Goths and 
Germans. His.mind was in that state which 
renders a man peculiarly susceptible to evil, 
which merges in the love of conquest all com- 
punctious feelings, all pity for his kind; and 
one there was who looked on, and rejoiced in 
the certainty of coming woe. Aurelian saw him 
not, but he might have acknowledged his bane- 
ful presence, for battle scenes flitted tumultu- 
ously before him, with desolated provinces, and 
the sad spectacle of families driven forth to 
perish from homes, round which were pleasant 
fields, where sheep and cattle had grazed in 
peace. The evil one drew near, a dark and 
restless spirit, whose aim it was to desolate and 
to destroy. He had looked scowlingly on Pal- 
myra, and hated her queen and people; and he 
caused to pass before the mental view of Aure- 
lian the wondrous glory of that great city, and 
the just renown of Zenobia, while he whispered 
to his mind, “What matters the conquests you 
have won? what glory is there in having sub- 
jected the hordes of Germany and Sarmatia? 
in having restored to the arms of Rome her 
ancient superiority over barbarians armed with 
bows and arrows, so long as a proud woman 
defies your prowess ?” , 
. Aurelian listened, and his inmost soul drank 
in the deadly spirit of the tempter. Rome 
opened her gates for the egress of armed hosts, 
and Zenobia prepared to resist the aggressions 
of the invader. She waited not for his ap- 
proach, but having levied troops, and put her- 
self at their head, she advanced within sight of 
Antioch. A fierce conflict immediately ensued, 
and though her men fought bravely, as those 
who battle for life and liberty, for families and 
homes, they were constrained to give way, 
Yet, nothing daunted, Zenobia retired upon 
Emessa, and waited the coming up of her re- 
morseless enemy, inspiring her soldiers by her 
presence, and encouraging them to“persevere. 
Antioch and Emessa heard that day the deafen- 
ing shout which announced the onset of the 
Palmyrene troops, when, more like lions than 
like men, they rushed on the foe. But what 
could their valor avail against overwhelming 
numbers? Again were they defeated. 
The high-spirited Queen retired within the 
-walls of her capital; she prepared for a vigor- 
ous defense, and declared that the last moment 
of her reign should be that of her life. Aure- 
lian pressed after her; but conscious of the 
difficulties that would attend the march of troops 
through burning deserts infested by clouds of 





Arabs, “who appeared and disappeared with 
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the rapidity of whirlwinds,” he offered advan- 
tageous terms of capitulation to the Queen: a 
splendid retreat, though far from her beloved 
city; the citizens were to have their ancient 
privileges. Zenobia nobly refused ; she scorned 
to desert her people, to deprive her eldest son 
of the empire which his father committed to 
her guardianship as a sacred pledge, ner younger 
of the inheritances which of right belonged to 
them. 

The Queen naturally relied on her resources ; 
she foresaw the difficulties that would attend 
the siege of a great city, well garrisoned, and 
amply stored with provisions, defended, too, by 
immense deserts, and mounted Arabs, who 
would continually harass the enemy. She ex- 
pected, also, succors from the East, and trusted 
that famine would compel the Emperor to re- 
cross the desert. But Aurelian had taken his 
measures, though perfectly conscious of the 
dangers that might beset his march, and the 
determined energy of the Palmyrene Queen, in 
reference to which he thus wrote in one of his 
letters: “Those who speak contemptuously of 
the war I am waging against a woman, know 
nothing of the character and power of Zenobia. 
It is impossible to enumerate her warlike prep- 
arations, of stones and arrows, and of every 
species of missile weapon and military engine.” 

Thus thinking, the Emperor again offered 
terms of peace; but Zenobia, aware that famine 
raged in the Roman camp, and daily expecting 
aid from the Persian monarch, rejected them. 
Her rejection was conveyed in a Greek epistle, 
written with equal elegance and defiance, and 
ended with again declaring that she preferred 
death to submission to the arms of Rome. The 
stern countenance of Aurelian grew darker, and 
he commanded his soldiers to proceed. Every 
military resource was put in requisition, means 
were found to subsist the troops, and convoys, 
headed by the victorious Probus, cut off the 
succors of the Persian monarch. 

Palmyra was pressed on all sides, and the 
heroic Queen took the road to the Euphrates, 
mounted on a swift dromedary, and attended by 
a small escort. She hoped to bring relief to 
her capital; but a company of Roman light 
infantry pursued her with incredible celerity, 
and, being taken prisoner, she was brought into 
the presence of Aurelian. The Emperor looked 
sternly at his captive. / 

“ How dared you,” he exclaimed, “set at de- 
fiance the arms of imperial Rome ?” 

“ Because,” replied the Queen, “I disdained 
to acknowledge such men as Aurelius and Gal- 
lienus. To Aurelian I submit as my conqueror 


and my sovereign.” 





Aurelian’s dark countenance relaxed; but 
presently loud cries resounded on all sides, and 
an infuriated soldiery, pressing even to the royal 
tent, demanded vengeance on Zenobia. The 
Queen was saved, but she saw her counselors 
and her friends fall around her, and with. them 
Longinus, sacrificed by the ferocious and inso- 
lent soldiery. A historian, inimical to Zenobia, 
relates that, in a moment of exceeding terror, 
she exclaimed that Longinus and her counsel- 
ors had excited her to resist the Roman powers ; 
but the accusation has never been substantia- 
ted, and is opposed to the whole tenor of her 
blameless and heroic life. Certain it is that 
Longinus met his fate as became a great and 
good man, and that his last moments were spent 
in trying to console Zenobia. 

Aurelian celebrated his triumph with nearly 
unprecedented pomp. A vast number of ele- 
phants and tigers, and hitherto unknown ani- 
mals from conquered countries, were exhibited 
to the people; sixteen hundred gladiators also, 
innumerable captives, and a gorgeous display 
of gold and silver vessels, of Oriental luxuries 
and varieties, the rich plunder of Palmyra, with 
garments of surpassing beauty, all of which 
had pertained to the courtiers and friends of 
Zenobia. The greedy populace gazed upon 
them ; but presently everv eye was turned to the 
Syrian queen, still beautiful and majestic, who 
walked in front of her own sumptuous chariot, 
wearing her diadem and robes of State, blazing 
with jewels ; her eyes were fixed on the ground, 
while she bent beneath the weight of gelden 
fetters, although upheld by two slaves on either 
side. Demetrius, the traveler of whom we 
spoke, wept when he looked on Zenobia; he 
spoke in after years with execration of the 
shouts with which the Roman populace, at that 
time equally brutal and degraded, exulted at 
her fall. ‘ 

But the Palmyrenes, who could not brook 
their subjugation, revolted against the Roman 
governor, and terrible was the vengeance of 
Aurelian; men, women, and children were in- 
discriminately massacred, the magnificent edi- 
fices were set on fire, and the walls razed to the 
ground. A few months passed and Aurelian, 
bitterly repentant, sought to repair the desola- 
tion; but he could not call back the dead to 
life, “nor raise from its ruins the stupendous 
city of the sun.” Palmyra was deserted, her 
existence was even forgotten, till her remains 
attracted, after the lapse of centuries, the atten- 
tion of an English traveler. 

It is now a desolate place, inhabited by a few 
Arabs.. The numerous ruins make a striking 
appearance as they are seen from the desert, 
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but few of the remains possess great architect- 
ural merit, having been defaced by time and 
violence. 
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ANNELIDA. 


HE Annelida are a group of animals which 
t were for a long time confounded with 
worms, on account of their long, slender 
bodies. One would think that they could offer 
but little interest; and yet, as Aristotle says, 
there is nothing in Nature either low or despi- 
cable, every thing is beautiful and worthy of ad- 
miration. The annelids, among all the marine 
animals, possess perhaps the most graceful 
forms, the most elegant appendages, and the 
most brilliant colors. Cuvier was one of the 
first who studied them with attention ; he called 
them red-blooded worms, because he found that 
in most of them the blood was tinted, in which 
particular they approach terrestrial animals. 
But since the time of the illustrious zodlogist, 
certain groups have been found whose blood 
varies in color—violet, blue, green, and yellow; 
and there are some, also, in whom the vital 
fluid is colorless. Lamarck gave them the name 
which they now possess, from the ring-forma- 
tion of their bodies. Their rings number twenty, 
thirty, sixty, or eighty, and sometimes more. 
In the Eunice sanguinea there are three hun- 
dred; in the Phyllodoce laminosa—an animal 
scarcely a yard long—there are at least nine 
hundred rings. These rings are ridges—thick 
or thin, flat or rising up—and separated from 
one another by indentations. All the rings are 
alike except those at the head and tail, which 
are slightly modified. ° 
The creatures are either naked or are well 
proteeted by a firm, solid coating. Those that 
are naked bear a strong resemblance to worms 
or grubs. Some of them hollow out for them- 
selves straight galleries in the earth; others 
congregate by hundreds and thousands in sand- 
hills ; and others construct for themselves hab- 
itations which resemble honey-combs. The 
species which possess a solid envelope inhabit 
a straight, calcareous tube—some being rigid, 
others flexible. The creature can entirely en- 
sconce itself in this tube, like a mollusk in its 
shell. Cuvier remarked that the naked anne- 


lids had respiratory organs upon the center of. 


their bodies; those with a solid covering pos- 
sess the same organs upon their heads or tails. 
The first class he termed Dorstbranchiata, the 
other 7udicola. The bodies of these animals 
are more or less cylindrical, and often flattened ; 





toward both extremities they decrease; like 
earth-worms, they can contract and extend at 
will. They are remarkable for the number of 
their eyes, some having as many as sixty. 
Ehrenberg describes a curious species provided 
with two eyes upon its head, and two upon its. 
tail. Another, a veritable little Argus, has sev- 
eral upon its head, two upon every ring, and 
its tail furnished with four.. Many annelids 
have two or more rows of tufts of bristles, run- 
ning the whole length of their body; others are 
surrounded by thousands of small filaments, 
which serve for hands, or feet, or fins, according 
to the creature’s necessity. 

The Cirratulide have long, capillary append- 
ages covering their bodies, which stretch out 
on every side; they are at once arms and bran- 
chial organs; and the blood, which fills and 
leaves them alternately, tints them a beautiful 
red, leaving them an amber yellow. They elon- 
gate their pointed heads, with eyes like the 
lamps of a locomotive, as they recoil from the 
light which bursts upon them. Now they form 
a knot far more inextricable than the Gordian 
knot which Alexander cut. But this is a living 
cable; the folds glide one under the other, 
ceaselessly tying and untying themselves, throw- 
ing from every ‘point bright reflections from 
their sparkling bodies. The annelids are timid 
animals, afraid of any thing; yet still, strange 
to say, they live by rapine; they lie in ambus- 
cade, and patiently wait till some imprudent 
creature passes near them; immediately they 
surround it with their arms, or seize it with their 
horns. Others perforate the hardest shells, and 
devour the most secure mollusks. 

It is not to be expected that an animal 
which is an Ishmaelite of the sea should not 
have many enemies. Against their frequent 
attacks Providence has amply furnished the 
annelids with defensive weapons. In the armory 
of the race there is a far larger assortment of 
murderous implements than even the cruel 
genius of man has invented. Here are curved 
blades, some sharpened on the outer edge, like 
the yataghan of the Arab; others, like the cim- 
eter of the Turk, have the concave edge in cut- 
ting order; they have their short swords and 
long swords; their dirks and their bayonets ; 
and, more wonderful and more deadly still, they 
have harpoons, and fish-hooks, and fine sharp 
lancets, slightly affixed to the end of slender 
shafts. These the creature leaves in the body 
of its enemy, to his great and lasting discom- 
fort. If, however, the brave assailant receiving, 
but not heeding, the wounds thus inflicted upon 
him, comes to close quarters with the annelid, 
he finds a new set of weapons ready to impale 
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him. Out of every foot comes a sharp spear, 
to which is attached a distinctive muscle ; and, 
with an. astonishing vigor, these the marine 
worm thrusts into the body of its adventurous 
enemy. 

Foremost among the dorsibranchiata are the 


' Nereida, or the sea centipedes. They are found 


upon our coast, hiding themselves in the crev- 
ices of the rocks. The larger members of the 
group are inhabitants of warmer latitudes. Their 
tentacles are arranged in pairs on each side of 
the head. Their tubercles and tufts of bristles 
are impelled by a simultaneous motion; and as 
the animal thus glides through the water, the 
ease and grace of its motion can hardly be con- 
ceived—a long, beautiful boat sweeping along, 
with a hundred perfect oarsmen. The dorsi- 
branchial nereids are frequently brilliantly col- 
ored. 

Akindred species—the Eunice gigantea—may 
be considered the king of the nereids. This 
princely annelid is an inhabitant of the waters 
around the Antilles. It is a yard and a half 
long, and its body is composed of 450 rings. 
The bright tropical light plays upon it with 
iridescent splendor. The head is richly painted, 
and out of it rises a rose-colored horn, which 
bears on its extremity “a pair of prehensile 
forceps. The respiratory organs are situated 
on its sides, and, when distended with blood, 
appear as vermilion patches. It has 1,700 or- 
gans of locomotion; they all move simulta- 
neously, and with great rapidity; indeed, so 
rapidly that frequently the eye is not able to 
distinguish them. As this splendid annelid 
contracts and elongates itself, glides through 
the water, turning quickly hither and thither 
with the quickness of thought, it looks like a 
beam of colored light shooting through the 
submarine world, and disporting itself among 
the rocks. 

The complication of construction in these 
creatures is something incalculable. Conceive 
an animal with 280 stomachs, 300 ganglions or 
nerval centers, and 3,000 muscles! The Eunice 
sanguinea rejoices in this multiplication of ap- 
paratus. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of the annelids is 
the Aphrodita aculeata—the sea-mouse. Its 
shape is ovoid, pointed at the extremities, and 
a little flattened ; its back is somewhat convex, 
the ventral region being flat. The upper part 
of its body is covered with large membranous 
scales, which are sometimes distended; they 
have been called, though without much reason, 
clytra—winged sheaths. These scales are cov- 
ered with a thick, brown fur, which has the 
appearance of fine tow. Through this peculiar 





covering there rise strong spines—the defensive 
weapons of the annelid. Its bristly tufts, which 
are its chief organs of locomotion, are usually 
of a rich golden tint, yet they can change with 
every color of the rainbow; the. tints being 
flung back as if by metallic reflectors. Not 
even can the humming:bird boast of such vivid 
colors, nor are they inferior to the sparkles of 
agem. These tufts are as remarkable for their 
construction as for their lights; each thread 
may be compared to a harpoon whose point is 
doubly barbed. Few of the ocean depredators 
are brave enough. to attack this little porcupine ; 
and, lest that these formidable weapons should 
wound the annelid itself, a sheath is provided 
for each bundle, so that when they are not in 
use the creature draws them back, and they are 
safely kept for the next time of danger. 

The aphrodita is very timid. It is difficult to 
rouse during the day; it lies ensconced under a 
stone or shell, drawing in and ejecting a current 
of water so strong that it creates quite.a little 
whirlpool. When night comes it leaves its 
hiding-place in search of prey. The annelids 
are, as we have said, very voracious, not even 
sparing their own species. Mr. Rymer Jones 
speaks of two annelids, not equal in size, prob- 
ably being of different ages, which were put 
into an aquarium. For two or three days they 
lived in harmony, and then the greater of the 
two attempted to eat his companion. He man- 
aged to get part of his body into his great esoph- 
agus trunk; his victim made desperate efforts 
to disengage himself, and after a time succeeded ; 
but, unhappily for him, during the combat he 
had had some of his scales torn off, and his 
rings damaged. The next day there only re- 
mained half, for during the night the conquest 
had been completed, the rest had been devoured, 
and the conquerer was darting hither and thither, 
his hungry proboscis erect, ready to seize the re- 
mainder of the little creature, which had shrunk 
into a corner of the aquarium. 

The dorsibranchiata are wanderers ; the tubi- 
cola are fixed. These latter are noted for the 
elegance of their respiratory organs, which are 
ranged sometimes in plumes, sometimes. in 
crowns, or in fans. The entrance to their hab- 
itation is ordinarily small; it is, however, the 
only opening through which these recluses can 
have any communication with the world around 
them. Foremost among these annelids we must 
mention the Aermeles. They live in the waters 
of the Mediterranean, lodged in a tube of sand 
some three inches long. Out of the end of the 
pipe from time to time there issues a bifurcated 
head; from the summit of each branch a num- 
ber of strong, sharp tongues, of a golden yellow. 
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rise; these close over the entrance of the holes 
whenever the creature is disturbed and retreats 
into its mansion of sand. The least motion 
which makes a ripple upon the surface of the 


water is sufficient to cause the timid animal to 
shut itself up in its fortification. From the 
sides of this cephalous defense, fifty or sixty 
delicate, violet filaments issue; which are in 
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continual motion. Like so many little serpents, 
they alternately lengthen and shorten them- 
selves, seizing their prey as it passes, and draw- 
ing it into the mouth. 

To their activity and energy the annelid owes 
its dwelling-house; they gather the grains of 
sand, and build up its incasing tube; the solid 
grains are held together by a kind of mucus, 
which, in fact, plays the part of a hydraulic 
mortar. Upon the sides of the body may be 
noticed mammillary risings, out of the summit 
of which issue sharp, cutting lances ; these are, 
in fact, the feet of the creature. 

The Zeredella is a tubicole annelid. It is 
peculiar for the number of yellow filiform ap- 
pendages which spring from about the mouth; 
these the animal can stretch to a great length. 
From their neighborhood, also, branch out the 
respiratory organs. They are not, as is general 
in the annelids, in the form of fans, but arbores- 
cent, spreading out like fine branches. The 
tentacles appear at the first glance to be round 
threads; but upon a closer examination they 
are really found to be flat tubes, along whose 
surface run longitudinal grooves, sometimes so 


deep as to permit their sides to fold over, by | 


this means enabling them to hold tightly to any 
thing which they touch. In one species the 
division between the channels is furnished with 
seriated teeth. The branchial apparatus is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, affording a great number 
of angles, and curves, and points; its colors 
are varied and brilliant. The protective tube 
of the térebella is formed as most of the oth- 
ers—of sand and fragments of shells ; but the 
walls of its extremity are somewhat extended, 
to form a sheath for the tentacles and respira- 
tory organs. If a terebella be placed in an 
aquarium devoid of its tube, it will extend its 
tentacles on every side, and actively commence 
to construct a new one. When a little of it has 
been made the creature will creep into it, and 
lie perfectly still during the daylight. At even- 
ing it puts out its tentacles, and during the 
hours of the night works incessantly. How 
can an eyeless creature recognize the difference 
between day and night? 

In some of the species, the tentacles appear 
to divide the work; one confines itself to gath- 
ering material together, another transports it, a 
third places it in position and fixes it with mu- 
cus, while others gather up the dris which 
falls from the work. The building continues 
for many hours uninterruptedly ; the progress, 
if watched, appears but slow; however, next 
day much hasbeen done ; for, during the night, 
the tower of the edifice has been lengthened— 


particles of sand have been regularly laid in 





order and solidly united. With the dawn ot 
the morning the builder ceases and rests from 
his labor, again to commence with renewed 
vigor when the night hides curious eyes from 
watching his proceedings. The interior of the 
tube is lined with a fine coating of silky matter, 
which binds together the masonry, and at the 
same time decorates the walls of the mansion. 
This material is produced from a humor secre- 
ted by the skin of the annelid—an excellent 
and economical liquid, which serves the double 
purpose of glue and gilt. If a terebella be 
pulled out of its tube, its resistance is so strong 
that geaerally it is much hurt; some of its 
tentacles are pulled off and its rings staved in; 
but it seems little affected by the injuries, and 
at once sets to work to rebuild its house, with 
untiring energy, and exhibits no appearance of 
disappointment. The Zeredella textrix adopts 





TEREBELLA CONCHILEGA. 

a different plan. Instead of gathering about it 
foreign materials, and of these constructing its 
tube, it incloses itself in a fabric which it weaves 
like linen. This covering is very thin, and 
somewhat irregular; the threads which com- 
pose it are so fine and transparent that they are 
almost invisible. It. is a most complicated 
manufacture, for there are at least fifty threads 
as long as the little weaver himself. 





As long as there are cold and nakedness in 
the land there can be no question at all that 
splendor of dress is a crime. In due time, 
when we have nothing better to set people to 
work at, it may be right to let them make lace 
and cut jewels; but, as long as there are any 
who have no blankets for their beds, and no 
rags for their hodies, so long it is blanket-mak- 
ing and tailoring we must set people to work at. 
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IGHTY-FOUR years have passed since a 
Corsican lawyer, who, in his early life, had 
fought by the side of Paoli in the war of 

Corsican independence, died while yet in his 
prime at Montpellier while on a journey from 
Paris to Ajaccio, his place of residence in his 
native island. Although at first one of the 
most ardent in the cause of his country, he 
afterward* submitted to the fortune that had 
attached him, together with about 150,000 per- 
sons, his fellow-islanders, all of Italian origin, 
as subjects to the crown of France. He left a 
widow, still a young and beautiful woman, and 
eight children, of whom the eldest was but 
seventeen years, and the youngest but three 
months old. Left in straitened circumstances, 
the chief reliance of the family was in a rich 
old uncle, Cardinal Fesch, who took great in- 
terest in them. Two of the children had in a 
manner been indeed already provided for. The 
eldest, Joseph, had begyn the study of the law; 
the second, Napoleon, a youth of sixteen, had 
completed his education at the military acade- 
mies of Brienne and Paris, and had just re- 
ceived, or was on the point of receiving, a sub- 
lieutenancy in the French king’s army, and it 
was on this young soldier, rather than on his 
elder brother, that ‘the hopes of the family 
rested. Even the poor father, when, on his 


| death-bed, it is said, raved about “his absent 
| boy Napoleon and a great sword” that he would 





bequeath to him. 

Two generations and part of a third have 
come and passed away since then, like leaves 
of the forest, but how wonderful are the changes 
those years have made in the fortunes of the 
Corsican family! Issuing at first from their 
native island like some band of the old Hera- 
cleide, and pushing their military brother at 
their head into the midst of a revolution that 
was then convulsing Europe, these half Italian 
orphans, whose dialect was strange to those 
with whom they were about to mingle, cut their 
way to the center of the tumult, fourid and 
seized the scepter which had been wrested 
from the representative of a long line of kings, 
assumed royalty, and at length became distrib- 
uted as kings and princes among the western 
nations. At a second epoch we find them, 
“shattered and thrown down as by a stroke of 
apocalyptic vengeance,” dispersed as wanderers 
over the civilized world, increasing their num- 
bers and spreading their influence every-where. 





* Corsica, the Cyrnus of the Greeks, was seized by the French 
one hundred years ago. 





And now, again, at the beginning of a third era, 
there seems to be a gathering of them toward 
the old center, as if for a new function in regard 
to the future. However interesting it might be 
to pursue a narrative of a most extraordinary 
family history, not yet ended, we will confine 
ourselves to one branch, and only glance, as far 
as serves our purpose, at the rest. 

The outbreak of the Revolution in 1789 found 
the Bonapartes all living together at Ajaccio. 
Joseph was entering into practice; Napoleon 
twenty-one years, a lieutenant of artillery; Lu- 
cien, an impulsive youth five years younger than 
Louis, a boy of twelve or thirteen, with three 
sisters and a brother Jerome, still almost in- 
fants. With most of the Corsicans, they were 
admirers of the Revolution; but Lucien, con- 
sidered the juvenile prodigy of the family, and 
who, while still scarcely past his boyhood, had 
delivered many speeches before the Corsican 
public, was the most fervid of all. Joseph, too, 
older and steadier, took his part in the general 
bustle, and the lieutenant amused his idleness 
by long and solitary walks about the island, and 
by writing various essays and sketches, among 
which was the “History of the Revolution in 
Corsica.” The second great epoch of the Rev- 
olution in 1792 found them all at Ajaccio, where 
Napoleon, having just returned from Paris, met 


with Paoli, the old friend oftheir father, and to: 


whom the Bonapartes gave a most cordial wel- 
come. The Corsicans were in a fever of ex- 
citement, and with their idolized veteran at their 
head, they planned a revolt, and in 1793 again 
unfurled their flag of independence. The peas- 
antry and most others of the under sort joined 
readily in the movement, but educated young 
men like the Bonapartes, accustomed to see the 
future of Corsica only in that of France, were 
not to be drawn into what they saw was a hope- 
less scheme. Paoli called on the mother of the 
family, and exhausted his powers of persuasion 
in endeavoring to induce the family to unite 
with him in the treasonable surrender of the 
island to the English. They refused, and the 
once cherished friend of the household became 
a most implacable enemy. A decree was im- 
mediately passed banishing the family from the 
island. One morning Napoleon hastened to 
inform his mother that several thousand peas- 
ants armed with all the implements of revolu- 
tionary fury, were on the march to attack the 
house. Gathering a few articles of such prop- 
erty as they could seize at the moment, the fam- 
ily fled, and for several days wandered houseless 
and destitute on the sea-shore, until Napoleon 
could make arrangements for their embarkation. 
The house was sacked by the mob, and the 
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furniture which they had left behind was entirely 
destroyed. 

It was midnight when an open boat, manned 
by four strong rowers, with muffled oars, ap- 
proached the shore near which stood the pil- 
laged and battered dwelling of the heroic Mad- 
ame Letitia. A dim lantern was held by an 
attendant as the whole Bonaparte family, in 
silence and in sorrow, with the world, its pov- 
erty and all its perils, wide before them, entered 
the boat. A few trunks and band-boxes consti- 
tuted all their possessions. The oarsmen pulled 
out into the dark and lonely sea. Earthly boat 
never before held such a band of emigrants. 
Little did these poor, friendless fugitives then 
imagine that all the thrones of Eurcpe were 
one day to tremble before them, and that their 
celebrity was to fill the world, and quite as little 
could any one imagine what a waif was cast 
ashore on the coast of France in that Corsican 
lady and her eight children. 

Napoleon took his stand -at the bows of the 
boat, for, although the second son, he was al- 
ready the commanding spirit of the family. 
Exchanging: the open boat for a small vessel 
which was waiting for them in the offing, with 
her sails fluttering in the breeze, the morning 
sun, as it arose over the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, found them approaching the 
harbor of Nice, where they remained for a short 
time, when they removed to Marseilles, where 
the family resided in great pecuniary embarrass- 
ment until relieved by the rising fortunes of 
Napoleon. Here, having espoused republican 
principles, they’ remained quietly during the 
reign of Terror; Marseilles was a seething cal- 
dron of politics and devoted to the Bourbons. 
The family then consisted of Madame Letitia, 
her five sons and three daughters. Joseph, the 
eldest, who had received a commissary’s office 
and married a rich wife; Napoleon—afterward 
the disposer of thrones—raised to the rank of 
a general of brigade for his services at Toulon, 
and always grumbling at his poverty and inac- 
tivity; and Lucien, a young firebrand, known as 
“Brutus Bonaparte,” extremely popular as a 
Republican orator, greatly to the displeasure of 
Napoleon, married the sister of an inn-keeper 
of Marseilles, and lastly the five younger mem- 
bers of the family, living under the same roof 
with their mother and with their uncle, the 
Abbe Fesch, and were conjointly supported by 
Napoleon and Joseph. 

The fall of Robespierre and his party in 1794, 
was a temporary blow to the fortunes of the 
Bonapartes, connected, as they were, with that 
side of the Revolution, and Napoleon thought 
of quitting France in order to seek employment 





in the Turkish service. All were for a time 
disgraced, and it was not until after the famous 
13th Vendemaire—4th October, 1795—that the 
star of Napoleon began really to rise. The 
conflict at the taking of Toulon is said to have 
been too full of horrors for any pen to describe. 
It was in the middle watches of the night when 
the signal for commencing the assault which 
ended in a direful and lengthened tragedy. A 
cold and drenching rain swept the streets, and 
the wind howled its midnight dirges in harmony 
with the awful scene of carnage, woe, and de- 
struction ab6ut to ensue. The genius of Na- 
poleon inspired the desperate enterprise and 
arranged every thing, and as he raised the tri- 
colored flag over the crumbling walls of the 
rampart, he bade his superior officer, a broken- 
down war-worn veteran, “to go to sleep, we 
have taken Toulon.” “It was,” says Scott, 
“upon this night of terror, tears, conflagration, 
and blood, that the star of Napoleon first as- 
cended the horizon, and though it gleamed over 
many a scene of horror ere it set, it may be 
doubted whether its light was ever blended with 
one more dreadful.” 

It was not, however, as we have just above 
remarked, until October 4, 1795, when Napo- 
leon blew the mob to pieces with grape-shot, 
and thus established the government of the 
Directory, that the fortunes of the Bonapartes 
were decided. His splendid successes in Italy 
and in Egypt won for his family the highest 
positions in the public regard. Appointed in 
consequence to the supreme command of the 
army of Italy, Napoleon was instantly able to 
provide for three of his brothers. Joseph and 
Lucien received important civil appointments in 
connection with the army, and young Louis, 
after a short training at the artillery school at 
Chalons, was to go to serve under his brother 
in Italy. To these members of his family Gen- 


.eral Bonaparte, before his departure for Italy 


in March, 1796, was able to introduce in the 
character of relatives three other persons, 
whose names were thenceforth to be conspicu- 
ous in history—his bride, Josephine de Beau- 
harnais, then in her thirty-third year, and six 
years his senior, and her two children by her 
former marriage—a boy, Eugene, aged sixteen, 
and a girl, Hortense, aged thirteen. 

By his splendid successes in Italy and in 
Egypt a still higher position was earned for his 
family, in the public regard, while he himself 
rose from step to step until he attained to the 
highest honors. Regarding each ascent as a 
matter of course, never shrinking in the least 
degree from any weight of responsibility, and 
without any exhibition of vanity, he was never 
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abashed in the slightest degree by the presence 
of others, of whatever rank or attainments. 
He seemed even then to be animated by an 
assurance that he was destined for some great 
achievements, and never, in all his whole career, 
manifested the least surprise in view of his 
elevation. His capacious mind was ever rest- 
less, ever excited, not exactly with the desire 
of personal aggrandizement, but with projects 
of mighty enterprise or magnificent achieve- 

. ment; and Josephine, with her boundless popu- 
larity and pride in his rising renown, the luster 
of which, while aristocracy circled round her in 
delighted homage, she was most ambitious to 
increase, often trembled in view of what might 
await these limitless aspirations, although she 
had no conception of the greatness he desired 
and was destined to attain. 

Unalloyed happiness is never allotted to mor- 
tals, and erelong the dangers of greatness began 
to hover around the path of Napoleon; and 
Josephine, while in seeming enjoyment of show 
and splendor, lived in ayconstant state of alarm 
and disquiet, not only on account of the rumors 
of plots against her husband’s life, but on her 
own account. Aware of his boundless ambi- 
tion, which aimed at wearing the iron crown 
of Lombardy, once the imperial possession of 
Charlemagne,* which for a thousand years had 
pressed no brow, she usea every remonstrance 
and argument against his assuming the regal 
power he so eagerly coveted, and predicted with 
almost prophetic accuracy the consequences 
which would and did ensue. She clearly fore- 
saw the peril of their position, and trembled in 
view of an approaching downfall. Enjoying, as 
she did, a magnificent existence, the more she 
saw him loaded with the gifts of fortune, and 
the nearer he approached the summit of earthly 
greatness, the more increased were her appre- 
hensions for him, and the more dim were the 
gleams of happiness for herself. Great was the 
uneasiness she endured, caused by the brothers 
and sisters-in-law of Napoleon, who, jealous of 
the influence she exerted over the stern warrior, 
so solitary, so silent and unapproachable in his 
gloomy grandeur, whom she humanized and 
softened by her gentle loveliness, were anxious 
to subserve their own interests by undermining 
her power. Joseph and Lucien were her great- 
est enemies, and were foremost among those 
who were untiring in their efforts to infuse dis- 
trust and suspicion into his mind, an2 at times 
were only too successful, for she was often 





* The zon crown—so called because there was entwined amid 
its priceless gems and exquisite gold work some iron wire, said 
to be made from one of the spikes used at the crucifixion of our 
Savior. 


Vor. XXXI—13. 


made to suffer severely from his caprice and fits 
of moody displeasure. . 

The accession of Napoleon to the imperial dig- 
nity gave him further opportunity of aggrandiz- 
ing his family and extending his influence. Civil 
titles and decorations had been restored; the 
relatives of the Emperor shared largely in the 
new honors, and formed the nucleus of the new 
aristocracy that was created in France, but now, 
when a succession of victories and conquests 
made Napoleon master of continental Europe, 
from the Atlantic.on one side to and beyond the 
Danube on the other, those friends and relatives 
distributed over a larger space, were to fulfill 
his designs as vassal kings and princes among 
foreign populations. 

The stubborn Lucien was the only one of the 
Emperor’s family who did not wear’ a crown. 
He had indeed been offered his choice of several 
thrones if he would divorce his wife and con- 
tract a new alliance agreeable to his imperious 
brother. This offer, however, he had steadily 
refused, and, returning to the Roman dominions, 
where the Pope enrolled him among the Roman 
nobility as Prince of Canino, he gave himself 
up to the enjoyment of literary leisure, and 
employing himself in the composition of his 
bulky epic of Charlemagne, which he dedicated 
to the Pope. The variance between him and 
the Emperor continued until the latter was 
exiled to Elba, during which he corresponded 
with him in such a manner that a reconciliation 
was effected. 

Offended with three of his brothers on account 
of their marriages with plebeian wives, Napo- 
leon resolved that one marriage at least should 
be of his own selection. It appears that Bona- 
parte projected early a matrimonial alliance be- 
tween his third brother, Louis, and Josephine’s 
daughter Hortense ; but although he had spoken 
to Louis on the subject, it was not until after 
his return from F ortugal that he mentioned his 
plan to Josephine. Napoleon was particularly 
attached to both parties, and when he thus 
sought to unite them it was that they might 
participate of the brilliant future which he al- 
ready in his mind destined for them. Josephine 
entered readily into the scheme, and used all 
her influence to promote it. Well aware of the 
hostility of her husband’s family, and dreading 
its consequences to herself, she had for a long 
time desired a counterpoise to their influence, 
and in this way she was certain it would be 
obtained. 

Hortense Eugenie Beauharnais, the mother 
of the last Emperor of the French, and the 
daughter of Josephine by a former husband, is 





invariably described as an unusually fascinating 
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woman, possessing great vivacity of mind, and 
was remarkable for the brilliancy of her conver- 
sational powers. She was very fair, of a beau- 
tiful complexion, and inherited much of that 
graceful demeanor which so signally character- 
ized her mother. The expression of her coun- 
tenance was that of mildness and benevolence, 
but her bearing was dignified. Her talents as 
an artist and musician were very remarkable, 
and her melodies, composed at various epochs 
of her life, have obtained an European fame. 
The romance of “ Le Beau Dunois,” which opens 
with the strophe “ Partant pour la Syrie,” was 
very popular in France, and all her romances 
and melodies met with greater or less success. 
As an artist she excelled, and devoted much 
time in cultivating her talent for drawing, and, 
in short, was richly endowed with all those 
accomplishments which enable one to excel in 
the art of pleasing. 

The marriage of Josephine with the Viscount 
Beauharnais was not a happy one, and, separa- 
ting herself from one who could not appreciate 
her worth, she had retired with her two chil- 
dren, Eugene and Hortense, to the society of 
her own family at La Martinique. Driven back 
to her own country, she there learned that her 
husband, who had severed family and monarch- 
ical ties for the revolution, was, by a caprice 
not a little characteristic of such movements, 
about to be sent to the scaffold by the very 
party for whom he had made such a costly sac- 
rifice as involved all he possessed. Josephine, 
forgetting her wrongs, made every exertion to 
save her husband, but without success. She 
was herself imprisoned; Eugene, the future 
Viceroy of Italy, was apprenticed to a carpen- 
ter, and the future Queen of Holland to a milli- 
ner, but the events of the ninth Thermidor, 
signalized by the fall of Robespierre, liberated 
all parties, and Eugene joined the army under 
the protection of General Hoche. 

At the time of Josephine’s marriage with 
Bonaparte—a marriage from which came so 
much greatness, so much misery, and so many 
vicissitudes to the Beauharnais family—Hor- 
tense was at a boarding-school kept by Madame 
Campan at Saint Germain, but when Napoieon, 
on his return from Italy, became First Consul, 
the whole family were united in the Tuileries. 
Eugene, as aid-de-camp to the General, had 
won his spurs in Italy and in Egypt, and stood 
high in the favor of his imperious step-father. 
Hortense, a merry and thoughtless girl between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, was, it 
seems, mcre amused than dazzled with the self- 
will and impetuosity of Bonaparte. “My father- 
in-law,” she used to write to Madame Campan, 





“is a comet of which we are but the tail; we 
must follow him without inquiring whither he 
is going. But tell me, is it for our happiness 
or for our misfortune?” This, however, was 
but the morning twilight of that imperial splen- 
dor which afterward dazzled the most powerful 
potentates of Europe, and Hortense, with a 
kind of prescience, seemed to forebode the evils 
that were yet in store for her, for few persons 
have ever journeyed along the path of life under 
a darker cloud than that which ever overshad- 
owed the footsteps of the beautiful and univer- 
sally admired Hortense. One day, at Malmai- 
son, Hortense had not come down to dinner. 
Josephine went up herself to her room for her, 
and found her busy at her drawings. Angry at 
this indifference to the habits of the First Con- 
sul, who could not bear to be kept waiting, she 
asked her “if she expected to get her bread as 
an artist?” “In the times in which we live,” 
gravely responded the young damsel, “it is 
quite possible that I shall be obliged to do so, 
mamma.” 

When the General became First Consul he 
installed himself in the Luxemburg, but the 
palace of the Medicis was only his political 
residence, and desirous of having a country 
home to which he could retreat when weary of 
the parade, and trappings, and tinsel of his pub- 
lic life, he had written to Josephine, before em- 
barking for Egypt, to secure a country residence 
for his return. Ten miles from Paris, and about 
five from Versailles, there was a beautiful cha- 
teau, most charmingly situated, called Malmai- 
son. It had received this name, “ Mala Do- 
mus,” from having once been the home of 
Norman adventurers who, on account of their 
cruelties, had been cursed by the people. But 
since that time it had been exorcised, and sanc- 
tified as a monastery, and finally had been turned 
into a country house. Josephine purchased this 
estate, and here Napoleon’s leisure hours were 
spent. The circle assembled around them at 
this beautiful place was a happy one. The dig- 
nified silence and severe etiquette which became 
afterward the law at the imperial palaces of St. 
Cloud and the Tuileries were there unknown. 
It was at that time not an uncommon thing to 
play at “prisoner’s base,” a game well known . 
to school children, and in this game of the 
mimicry of war Napoleon greatly delighted to 
take part; and kings, queens, and princes of 
the blood royal, as well as the most distin- 
guished gentlemen and ladies of France, often 
mirthfully and actively engaged in this sport in 
entire abandonment to the frolic of the hour. 
The game would be followed by a collation, and 
in the evening they had family theatricals, in 
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she took an active part in the performances, 
| and was among the most successful. 
| The first proposal of a marriage with Hor- 
| tense by Napoleon to Louis—which if it did not 
| originate, as some say, with Josephine, was at 
least warmly advocated by her—was in July, 
1800, shortly after the return of the First Con- 
sul from the campaign, one of the conflicts of 
which was the battle of Marengo. He then 
gave it a decided negative. Not long after it 
was renewed, with no better success, and to 
escape from their importunity, Louis made a 
tour of several months in Germany. Josephine, 
however, had set her heart on accomplishing 
this alliance, for she hoped by it to make cer- 
tain of her own position as Empress. 

In October, 1801, not at all discouraged by 
the two previous refusals to comply with her 
| proposals, she made a fresh assault on Louis. 
One evening, during a ball at Malmaison, where 
the family were all assembled, Josephine took 
him aside; Napoleon joined the conference, 
and, after a long conversation, to use the lan- 
guage of Louis himself, “they made him give 
his consent ;” and on the 4th of January, 1802, 
the contract, the civil marriage, and the re- 
ligious ceremony, took place at the private resi- 
dence of the First Consul in Paris. Louis was 
then a handsome young man of twenty-four. 
Hortense, a blooming girl of eighteen, had just 
then left the celebrated boarding-school of Mad- 
ame Compan, and was quite as averse to the 
marriage as was Louis himself. Rumor said 
that a mutual attachment subsisted between 
Hortense and the handsome Duroc, who served 
on Napoleon’s staff, and was a great favorite 
with his imperious master. Louis, too, had suf- 
fered himself to be captivated by a young lady 
he had met with at his sister’s school. When 
only in his nineteenth year, and while his am- 
bitious ‘brother was achieving those brilliant 
victories which paved his way to the throne of 
France, he had been sent from Italy with dis- 
patches to the Directory at Paris. It was then 
(1796) he met with Stephanie de Beauharnais, 
a niece of Josephine’s, to whom, at the time of 
the proposal to wed Hortense, he was greatly 
attached, and rumor said formally betrothed. 

Napoleon, informed of this circumstance by 
an old friend, who feared that a marriage with 
a Royalist house might prove injurious to the 
interests of the Republican General, determined 
that it should not be. Louis was, therefore, 
hastily removed from Paris on a pretended com- 
mission to Lyons, and Napoleon, with his strong 
arm and inflexible will, broke off the connection. 
Neither this absence, nor the subsequent cam- 





which, being a favorite amusement of Hortense, 









paign in: Egypt, could. remove the impression 
made on the young man’s heart; and the young 
lady, who it seems could easily transfer her 
affections, having been shortly after his de- 
parture married to the Duke of Baden, his 
frustrated passion resulted, in a character natu- 
rally pensive and affectionate, in a settled mel- 
ancholy, from which he never emerged. The 
entire subsequent conduct of Louis to h’s 
brother was a silent reproach for that one act 
of fraternal cruelty; and Napoleon, conscious 
of the wound he had inflicted, and the wrong 
he had done, tried to atone for it by the peculiar 
kindness with which he ever afterward treated 
his gentle and sensitive brother, There was, 
therefore, as much kindness and affection as 
there was of state policy in endeavoring to bring 
about this mariage. Bonaparte was particu- 
larly attached to both parties, and when he 
sought to.unite them it was that they might 
participate together in the brilliant future which 
he already in his mind destined for them. 
Hortense, whom Napoleon loved with a truly 
paternal affection, was at this time eighteen 
years of age, and, according to Madame Junot, 
in the full perfection of beauty—fresh as a 
rose and fair as a lily, with a profusion of light 
hair, which played in silken locks around her 
soft blue eyes, and the delicate roundness of 
her sylph-like figure was set off by the elegant 
carriage of her head. But that which formed 
the chief attraction of Hortense was the grace 
and suavity of her manners, which charmed 
every one. But merry and thoughtless, in her 
reckless gayety she often perpetrated practical 
jokes, never once considering what mischief is 
often done by them: although represented as 
gentle and amiable, it was certainly ‘a defect in 
her character that she could find pleasure in 
this mischievous and dangerous kind of tor- 
ment. One has said that “it is not improbable 
that this trait of character, which appears so 
excusable in a mirthful, sport-loving girl of 
fifteen, was the cause of that incessant train of 
sorrows which subsequently imbittered her 
whole life. 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 


—_—__-—___——_ 


On the day of his ordination, Whitefield 
wrote: “I hope the good of souls will be my 
only principle of action. I call heaven and 
earth to witness that when the bishop laid his 
hands upon me I gave myself up like a martyr 
for Him who hung upon the cross for me.” 
What a sublime, yet simple sentence! His 
entire future life was summed up in that 
single sentence. 
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“HOAR-FROST LILIES.” 


Tue white lace curtains are looped aside 
In many a graceful fold, 


From bright plate windows, that scarce are dimmed, 


Tho’ the night wind bloweth cold ; 
A few fern leaves in white tracing faint 
Are etched upon the pane, 
As if frost fairies had worked awhile, 
Then left to return again, 


When fire that glowed on the ample hearth 
Burned low. For the artists fair 

Could never finish the full-blown flowers, 
Nor work in the fire’s red glare. 

In Summer heat of the lighted room 
No lilies will bloom to-night ; 

But just anear, on a frosted pane, 
They ’re opening so full and white. 


So still that room you can hear the sound 
As the hoar-frost lilies grow ; 

The calyx is rended that binds the flower 
Of Summer with sound as low. 

The hoar-frost snaps in the window pane, 
The fairies can work I ween, 

No Summer glow of a Christmas fire 
On the widow’s hearth is seen. 


She does not linger to watch the pane, 
“ Consid’ring” the lilies fair ; 

Almost forgotten that once loved text 
That telleth of God’s sweet care, 
To clothe” the lilies of Summer-time ; 
And yet might the sad eyes trace 

The love of the Father in these faint lines, 
As well as in light and grace. 


Of Summer blooms I have thought all day, 
And turned with a yearning heart 

Toward the toiler there in her lonely room ; 
She ’s sitting so far apart 

From all sweet sounds of the Christmas eve; 
O, children, you give and take! 

Your palms are full of small gifts to-night, 
All given for Christ’s dear sake! 


I’m glad to-night at the children’s gifts, 
From knowing they read aright, 

The meaning hid in the smallest one ; 
We have sought in them to type 

The Father’s gift of the Well Beloved. 
©, Savior, we fain would hear, 

Thro’ sound of gladness and music sweet, 
The fall of thy footsteps near ! 


Above all voices we love so well, 
We list for thy low, sweet tone, 

That calleth us out from warmth and light, 
“To minister ” to thine own. 

The children are busy, they dream no more, 
They never before had thought, 

" While watching the etching upon the pane, 

How clearly such flowers are wrought. 


On many a window on Christmas night 
I follow the hands with prayers ; 





I note how gladly each little one 
The best of its treasure bears ; 

I think it right that each tiny heart 
Should learn of itself to know 

The joy of giving. They do not shrink, 
These feet that are taught to go 


Thus early out at the Savior’s call, 
And I am alone to pray, 

That “line upon line” o’er the young hearts 
May be written day by day. 

That the master-chord in the birthnight hymn 
May run thro’ their song of life ; 

“ Good-will” to men from the silver chords 
Sound clear o’er earth’s din and strife. 


QUEENS. 


THE world hath queens; some decked in gems, 
Whose fair brows, crowned with diadems, 

Rise over empire with a sway 

Like Luna’s mild and gentle ray. 


The halls of fashion and of mirth 
Have queens of wealth, and queens of birth ; 
The saloons where the cultured sit 
_ Have queens of intellect and wit, 
And many a high or lowly place 
Boasts queens of beauty and of grace. 


All these my homage passeth by, 
Lightly, though oft admiringly ; 

And hurries on with eager feet, 

To bow it at a shrine more meet; 

It passeth graces, beauties, wits, 

To where the meek home mother sits, 
And offers, as the growth of years, 

The flower of love bedewed with tears! 


Her head is crowned with many a care, 
That turns to gray her shining hair ; 

Her hands know well what labor is ; 
Versed in all gentle ministries. 
Good works have hung their jewels there, 
Such as the holy angels wear. 


Her heart hath known both joy and grief, 
Sunshine and shadow, pain, relief; 

And ever at its inner gate 

Two angel wardens smile and wait ; 
Sweet Love and meek-eyed Patience aye 
The gentle mother’s heart obey! 


O, mother, hastening from our sight 

To the more kindred world of light! 

Thine eyes grown dim, O, mother, sweet, 

In patient watch of wayward feet, 

Thy hands grown weak with laboring long, 
While love than death grows still more strong, 


At thought of thee, what tears arise 

To manhood’s and to woman’s eyes! 
Thy children’s hearts shall own thy sway, 
Unto their life’s remotest day, 

Sweet counselor by many a hearth, 

O, mother, queen of all the earth! 
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CHRIST AT NAZARETH. 


OWEVER early the remarkable instance 
of public fickleness at Nazareth occurred, 
our Lord had already become famous. In 

the synagogues of Galilee he was glorified of 
all. The fame of him was throughout all the 
region. He told the Nazarenes that even their 


hostility would take the form of indignation 
because he did not in his own country such 
deeds as they had heard of from Capernaum. 
We may, to a great extent, regard this narrative 
as an example of the treatment often received 
still by a popular and successful messenger of 


Christ’s first words won the hearers’ deep 
attention and gratified their religious sensibili- 
ties. If we may suppose that-Luke records all 
our Savior’s text, there is a certain significance 
in the words at which he paused—“ To proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord... and the 
day of vengeance of our God.” He stops in 
middle of the verse; by and by his mission 
would be to threaten as well as to invite; but 
not yet, for until they show the hardness of 
their hearts, he will show nothing but the ten- 
derness of his. 

The words he takes are from the heart of 
Isaiah’s Messianic prophecy, and his assertion 
that “they are this day fulfilled,” is an implied 
claim to be regarded as the Christ. That claim 
is admitted, or at least not rejected. His refer- 
ence to the relief of poverty, sorrow, and blind- 
ness falls not upon unfeeling hearts; they bear 
him witness, and wonder at his gracious words, 

And so the great difficulty in our own day is 
not in finding the way to men’s sensibilities; 
the wonder is rather that such coarse and blun- 
dering appeals as we often hear meet with so 
ready a response. The heart of a crowd is 
always touched more easily than that of a sin- 
gle hearer; and if one is content to dwell upon 
the sweetness of Christ’s character, the grace 
of Christ’s work, the love which receives the 
worst and vilest, there will be a certain melting 
of men’s affections, a certain moistness in wom- 
en’s eyes, nearly as genuine, very nearly as 
lasting and valuable, as that which the last novel 
managed to produce, 

Especially if one has already a great name, 
crowds will gather, the eyes of all will be fixed 
upon him, men will almost seem consciously to 
offer him their emotions as instruments upon 
which to make the best music he can; and if 
the result answer to their hopes, they will too 
gladly depart with the notion that he has done 
a deep and practical work, and that they have 
enjoyed much of the pleasure of true religion. 





Such hearers have always a dash of the crit- 
ical mingled in their admiration. Instead of 
setting themselves to do the things he teaches, 
instead of being hushed and awed by any prac- 
tical application of his words, they praise him; 
“bear him witness,” when they should obey; 
and “wonder at the gracious words,” which 
were intended for some other use than to pro- 
voke astonishment. This idle admiration is 
one of the greediest fowls which take away 
good seed out of the heart. It seems very 
harmless, even very laudable, to talk loudly 
about the last new glimpse of divine truth and 
love; but in fact the clamor is too often as the 
blowing away of steam, which, had it been com- 
pressed and saved, would have impelled pon- 
derous machinery. The more whistling and 
vapor, the less work. 

To patronize a teacher of righteousness, and 
confer our approbation as a condescending act 
of goodness, is surely ruinous to his real influ- 
ence. Yet there seems a tendency toward this 
impertinence in the Nazarene admirers of our 
Lord. They said, “Is not this the carpenter’s 
son?” not, perhaps, as a difficulty which barred 
his claim, but as a remarkable fact. There are 
people still who go about from one lay preacher 
to another, and the chief impression made upon 
them seems to be summed up in the remark, 
“ And then, you must remember, he has scarcely 
had any advantages.” 

Jesus Christ was not likely to content himself 
with any such slight and superficial impression 
upon his hearers’ minds. He meets the diffi- 
culty as it ought to be met still, by pressing 
home other truths, less luxurious, more search- 
ing and unpleasant. He begins to tell them of 
a special danger that beset them, of a disap- 
pointment they were to suffer, of privileges in 
which they claimed a monopoly, but which were 
in truth to be shared by men whom they 
despised. 

The danger was that of familiarity. “No 
prophet is accepted in his own country.” This 
is not a law of Providence, or Christ would not 
have sought to break it by preaching there; it 
is a matter of general experience. One has not 
full weight among people whose respect has 
been blunted by years of familiar intercourse. 
The brethren of Jesus knew him far too well to 
suspect him of imposture, and yet for a good 
while they did not believe in his claim, and 
could frame no theory for his conduct except 
that he was mad. 

This is one reason of what has pained and 
scandalized some—the frequency with which 
children of faithful parents, and especially of 
ministers, have broken away from the restraints 
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of religion. If there be any tinge of asceticism, 
of morbidness, of sternness or weakness in their 
father’s piety, to prevent it from attracting or 
from controlling their hearts, their familiarity 
begins to breed contempt, and what people think 
to be their advantages, become very serious 








stumbling-blocks instead. The same remark 
holds good of all who have long sat under a 
searching ministry and resisted its influence. 
The well-known person of the teacher, his hab- 
its, his individualities, seem to bring him down 
to the common level; and his truth suffers with 
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CHRIST AT NAZARETH, 


himself. Nothing but real faith and genuine 
love can resist this subtle influence stealing 
slowly and silently upon the soul, and yet lull- 
ing it into so deep a slumber. 

The disappointment was to their curiosity. 





They were looking for miracles; whatever was 


done at Capernaum should be done there also. 
Now the end which miracles work toward was 
already accomplished when they “bare him wit- 
ness ;” and therefore they had no such claim 
upon him as the strangers had, and the wonders 
which they regarded’ more as strange phenom- 
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ena to enjoy, than as signs to profit by, were 
justly and properly withheld. 

Does it never happen in what are called re- 
vival times, when the breath of the Spirit is 
heard going far and wide over the nations, 
when the arrows of the Lord are sharp in the 
‘heart of the King’s enemies, and the profane 
and ungodly are turning to their Savior in mul- 
titudes, that the well-instructed professor be- 
gins to look for some convulsion in Azs heart, or 
at least in his vicinity, also; and if it does not 
come, thinks himself robbed of a privilege, and 
treated with less than justice? But what could 
the wind, the earthquake, and the fire do for 
such a one, which the still small voice has not 
already done? The sinful may be stopped—Ae 
has been arrested long ago. The doubter may 
be impressed—Ae is not a skeptic, nor yet heed- 
less. All that emotion ever effects is to lead 
one up to the point where his own free spirit 
may accept or reject God—a point to which our 
regular worshipers have long since, for good 
or evil, been mdre softly and easily conducted. 
The wind blows over them, and stirs not the 
level surface of their lives; even as the mir- 
acles, for which Nazareth sighed, were not given 
to the town which had known our Lord from 
childhood, seen his grace of life, and been pen- 


etrated by his gracious words. 

He also declared against their claim of a 
Jewish monopoly of grace, reminding them, 
even from Old Testament sources, of the Syrian 
and the Sidonian who were relieved, while He- 
brew lepers and widows languished on in dis- 


ease and want. That was too heavy _a strain 
| - upon the patience so severely taxed before, and 
a common impulse urged them to murder him 
upon whose words they lately hung entranced. 
So did their compatriots give audience unto 
Paul, until he spoke of being sent to the Gen- 
tiles; then they cried out, “ Away with such a 
fellow from the earth.” And it is still the com- 
mon impulse of every creed and party to deny 
salvation to all who will not speak their dialect 
and adopt their customs, as well as believe in 
their Christ. We know the intolerance of 
Rome; but we sometimes forget that Hooker 
was persecuted for hoping that some Roman- 
ists might be saved. The most rigorous secta- 
rians often call each other very ugly. names ; 
and few of us bear fully in mind the difference 
between holding to a party and holding the 
Head. When shall we come back to the large- 
hearted catholicity of Him who said, “Grace be 
with all those who love our Lord Jesus in in- 
corruptibility” (sincerity)? Not until the honor 
of our Savior is dearer to us than the honor of 
his instruments below; not until we learn to 





think more of what is done for him than of the 
means; not until we yearn for his glory so 
ardently and purely as to rejoice in every beam 
of his splendor, although it should light up the 
face of one whom we had not learned to call 
our brother. 

It is wrong to despise organizations and sys- 
tems ; but it is an equal mistake to put them in 
the place of what they exist for. The Jews had 
much advantage, and circumcision had much 
profit every way ; and yet they had no exclusive 
claim to the blessings which Messiah brought. 
One who neglects the evidence of humility, 
faith, self-denial, and zeal, because they do not 
exist in the same communion with himself, 
ought to maintain that vines in the open air are 
no vines, because a hot-house is their most 
fitting place. You can very consistently admit 
their reality, without ceasing to value the heat 
which develops them most fully. 

But the whole narrative suggests another 
warning, The Nazarenes revolted against the 
teaching of Christ, not because his new quota- 
tions were less true than his old. one, but be- 
cause they were less pleasant. 

Nothing can make one safe against such re- 
volt but a sincere desire to understand all the 
mind of the Lord; to submit prejudice, selfish 
exclusiveness, old predilections, to that one 
inevitably righteous test, and accept his will 
with a child’s unquestioning trust. We want 
more obedience to truth as truth, or rather as 
the decision of infinite wisdom, tenderness, and 
power. Their opposition did not snatch away 
the Gentiles’ share of privilege, but it did forfeit 
their own. ' 


THE FIRST NATIVE MINISTER 


OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
INDIA. 


OW often is the weakness and cowardice 
of worldly policy exposed by emergency— 
when men without the fear of God stand 

face to face with danger or with death! They 
are at their wits’ end, having only worldly wis- 
dor to guide and worldly power to protect 
them; and these failing them, they stand ex- 
posed to the terrors of the situation “without ~ 
hope and without God in the world.” How 
difierent is it with those who trust in God— 
they may be feeble and even ignorant, as com- 
pared to many of the other class, perhaps with- 
out friends or connections to sustain them—and 
yet in the same emergencies which confuse and 
dismay the men of this world, they rise superior 
to them,-and have a confidence and a moral 
courage to which they thus are strangers, thus 
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developing the divinity of their religion and its 
power to sustain and inspire them in any re- 
sponsibilities through which Providence leads 
their way. 

The great Rebellion of 1857-8 in India illus- 
trated this truth, and showed the value of our 
holy faith in many a bright and beautiful in- 
stance, while it gave equal opportunity to expose 
the hollowness and heartlessness of nominal 
Christians from whom better things had been 
expected, 4 

For instance, in the first panic caused by the 
news which reached: England in July, 1857, 
informing all classes of the terrible events which 
had taken place on-the 31st of May, and that 
British supremacy seemed to hang in the bal- 
ance, an editor in London well acquainted with 
the East, and from whose military character, 
if nothing more, utterances of another sort 
would have been consistent—this man, the edi- 
tor of “The United Service Magazine,” writing 
for the naval and military forces of England, in 


his leading article for his August number, was" 


so carried away by his fears, and by false and 
godless theories, that he deliberately proposed 
to sacrifice the claims of his faith and the moral 
hopes of India, and surrender all to heathenism 
at the first blow, and without a struggle, in lan- 
guage which his descendants can never peruse 


without a blush for the cowardly “Christian” 


who wrote it. Speaking of the measures to be 
henceforth employed in India for the pacifica- 
tion of the country and the retention of British 
supremacy, he says: “A/issionaries must be sent 
away about their business, and the practice of 
attempting conversions be put immediate stop 
to. If a black individual express a sincere 
desire to become a Christian, by all means let 
his wishes be instantly attended to by the min- 
isters of the Gospel [the Episcopal chaplains 
of the troops and civilians}. By the substitu- 
tion of this arrangement we are certain that 
there would be no material diminution of the 
number of real converts per annum, for at pres- 
ent the interior of a Cremorne omnibus would 
afford them ample accommodation.” (No. for 
August, 1857, p. 480.) 

In that “omnibus” I would have claimed at 
least three seats—one each for Joel and Emma, 
and one for Peggy, Emma’s mother, and would 


have felt satisfied, as I handed them in, that’ 


the youngest and weakest of their number had 
a courage and constancy for Jesus and his cause 
which might well put to shame—as it will yet in 
the presence of “the worthy Judge eternal” — 
the cowardice and sarcasm of this burly Briton, 
who thus dares to offset the policy and claims 
of The East India Company against the present 





and final salvation of two hundred millions of 
benighted men. 

I am thankful that this unworthy and wicked 
utterance expressed the feelings of a very small 
fraction of English society—smaller to-day than 
ever, and “growing beautifully less”—while the 
“Company,” whose policy and ancient practices 
it pronounced, within twelve months of the day 
when these words were printed, was forever ex 
tinguished, as a governing body, by the Parlia 
ment of England, which resolved to sustain 
British Christianity, while they vindicated Brit- 
ish supremacy, in India. The clique who could 
thus insult God and his ministers, and wish to 
hinder the conversion of India’s millions, were 
regarded as henceforth unworthy to administer 
the political affairs of that great empire; and 
this very utterance was the knell of their doom, 
as well as of the Sepoy power to which they so 
basely truckled, and on which they so vainly 
and madly leaned for support. 

In the presence of this unworthy concession 
to heathenism and the devil, how honorable and 
courageous was the quiet fidelity to Christ and 
his Church evinced by the faithful minister 
whose picture illustraets this article, as well as 
by the members of his family, in a day, too, that 
tried men’s souls, and when the bare profession 
of the Christian name exposed them to outrage 
and to death! 

“Joel” was the gift to me of our American 
Presbyterian brethren at Allahabad. When 
passing through that city on my way to Oude 
and Rohilcund in the beginning of 1857, I felt 
the necessity of obtaining the assistance of 
some native young man who understood a little 
English, and by whose aid I might do some- 
thing while awaiting the arrival of my brethren 
from America. 

Joel had been taken when an orphan boy by 
the missionaries, and by them was educated 
and trained. He was then about twenty-two 
years of age, married to Emma, a lovely, gentle 
girl, four years younger than her husband. 
They had one little babe, and lived with Emma’s 
widowed mother, a good Christian woman called 
“ Peggy,” who doted upon her daughter, all the 
more, I suppose, because she was so fair and 
delicate. I remember them distinctly, because 
they were the first Christianized Hindoo house- 
hold beneath whose roof I had yet sat down, 
and they seemed such a happy family. Joel had 
then gained so much of the English language 
that, by speaking slowly and using simple words, 
I could make him understand me with tolerable 
clearness. He seemed just the kind of native 
assistant I needed if I could but obtain him. 
But I was going more than three hundred miles 
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farther into an unexplored region, in the 
heart of the country, and where all was 
new and untried. The proposition to take 
him away from the friends of his youth, 
and from Christian services, among utter 
strangers and heathens, did seem rather 
trying, particularly in view of the general 
native timidity to go far from home—for 
that distance, and into another kingdom, 
seems to them almost equal to changing 
their nationality. 

The case was laid before God, and his 
direction sought. It was then intimated 
to Joel himself, and, to my encouragement, 
he said he would be willing, but that he 
did not know how Emma would feel about 
it, or—which seemed to him a greater diffi- 
culty—what Emma’s mother would say to 
the proposal. I feared that the-mother’s 
objection would be insuperable. However, 
I sent Joel to consult Emma first, and the 
faithful, brave little wife at once consented 
to go where he wduld go. Then came the 
test on which all depended for success. I 
resolved to accompany Joel to Peggy’s resi- 
dence to be present when the proposal was 
made through brother Owen, interpreting 
for me. 

When we entered her humble home and 
sat down she greeted us with her sweet 
smile, and there was a pause. Joel looked 
at me and I at him, but for a few minutes : 


I could not begin. The lonely widow would === 


be so much more lonely when the dutiful 
and affectionate daughter, who sat there, 
would be far away—this with the possi- 
bility that she should see her no more, 
and that the sacrifice was almost too much 
to ask, seeming as it did, in some humble 
sense, to rank with the class of self-sacri- 
fices which required him of old to take his son, 
“thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest,” to 
give them up to duty and to God—the hesita- 
tion to speak was embarrassing, but it had to 
be done; so, with an anxious heart and some 
serious doubts, I began and told her, through 
brother Owen, where I was going; that I had 
no aid of any kind with which to begin God’s 
work in the great valley of the Ganges, and 
what a treasure and help some suitable young 
man would be 'to me, enabling me to speak to 
the people at once about Christ, and aiding me 
to gain the language, and assisting in every 
way. Then, her attention and interest being 
fixed, I ventured to make the proposal which 
was to lacerate her feelings and to try her faith; 
and I said to her, “Joel is my choice; I have 
met no one who can help me as he can; he is 





willing to go with me, and so is Emma, if you 
can only give your consent.” 

Woman has made many and great sacrfices 
for the Lord Jesus, and largely by such sacri- 
fices has the cause of truth and purity been ad- 
vanced among men. Since holy Simeon said 
to the mother of the Lord’s Christ, “Yea, a 
sword shall pierce through thine own soul, 
also,” how many mothers, especially in resign- 
ing their children for the service of God at 
home or in distant lands, or those again in part- 
ing with their little ones that they might go 
there or stay there—how many such in these 
Christian sacrifices have felt this anguish pierce 
their maternal sympathies when, as true fol- 
lowers of the Divine Father, “who spared not 
his own Son, but freely delivered him up for us 
all,” they have surrendered their loved ones to 
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the Lord’s work, enduring ‘their pungent sor- 
row, and trying to say, “My Savior, I do this 
for thee !” 

Compared with such offerings, how poor and 
small, and easily parted with, were the sacrifices 
of Jewish saints! They had only to surrender 
their corn, or winey’or oil, the best of their 
barn-yard or their flocks, or a money equivalent 
for their first-born. None of these—save in 
such a case as Hannah’s—went deeper than 
the purse. They were only property; they left 
the heart unscathed; they cost no tears, and 
inflicted no anguish. But it is different with 
Christian saints, who follow a self-denying Sav- 
ior, and who for his dear sake are willing to 
bear this peculiar cross. They know that “if 
they suffer with Him they shall also reign with 
him,” and would dread the doom of those of 
whom it is said, “If we deny him,” by with- 
holding what he requires, “he also will deny us.” 
How amply compensated will such mothers feel 
when in the presence of Him for whom they 
made these sacrifices, they shall see the sons 
or daughters whom they resigned to the work 
of God, after having turned many to righteous- 
ness, “shining as the stars forever and ever!” 

A spark of this Christ-like grace in the soul 
of a humble womaa, once a heathen, can pro- 
duce the same blessed spirit of self-sacrifice as 
that which animates the breasts of the most 
cultured ladies of Christendom, while her prompt 
and noble reply puts to the blush the selfishness 
of some mothers in this land who have dared 
to stand between-their children and convictions 
of duty to God and a dying world. 

When the painful question was presented to 
“ Peggy,” after a momentary natura! struggle, 
showing how conscious she was of the sacrifice 
required of her, she answered me with tears— 
and I would write the poor widow’s words in 
letters of gold if I could: “SAnIB, THE SAv- 
IOR CAME DOWN FROM HEAVEN TO GIVE 
HIMSELF FOR ME, AND WHY SHOULD NoT I 
GIVE MY DAUGHTER TO HIS WORK ?” 

It is a pleasure to introduce here the like- 
ness, also from a photograph, of the devoted 
woman whose words I have quoted, and whose 
conduct so encouraged my heart that day. 

Joel and Emma and their babe accompanied 
me to Rohilcund. As we were starting, the 
good missionaries by whom he had been edu- 
cated, and who appreciated the gift they were 
conferring, playfully intimated that Joel had 
been trained a Presbyterian, knew the West- 
minster Catechism, and was sound on the Five 
Points of Calvinism, and that they would natu- 
rally expect him to continue in the faith, even 
though he was going with a Methodist mission- 





ary! In reply, I told them that I was more 
concerned for his religious welfare than for his 
special theological opinions—a clear conversion 
was of more moment to me than a creed; but 
that his views I would not, under the circum- 
stances, interfere with in any way. Nor did I 
ever do so. I felt assured these things would 
regulate themselves thereafter. 

On our arrival at Bareilly I commenced a 
little class-meeting, but soon found that Joel 
did not seem quite at home, and had but little 
to say in the exercise. So I drew him into 
private conversation, explained what we meant 
by the witness of the Holy Spirit, and put into 
his hands the “Memoir of William Carvosso,” 
telling him that it was composed in very easy 
English, and was regarded by us as one of the 
best books ever written to illustrate the faith 
that saves, advising him to read it through 
twice, and then tell me what he thought of it. 
He did so; but before he finished the second 
reading told me there was something described 
there which he had not experienced. He had 
feared God from his youth, respected the Chris- 
tian religion, attended the means of grace, was 
moral and upright, and would stand up for 
Christ and advocate his cause, but to say that 
he knew God as his reconciled Father was 
what he had never been able to profess. He 
now saw its necessity, and began to seek it with 
all earnestness. Before long he found it, and 
was enabled to testify that the “Spirit wit- 
nessed with his spirit that he was a child of 
God.” Of course the class-meeting was now 
appreciated, and from that hour to the present 
firm and faithful has been the character which 
he has borne among his brethren. Called by 
God to preach his Gospel, he has done so in its 
own spirit. I have often seen him antagonized 
by bitter-minded Brahmans and Moonshees, 
using harsh and vexatious language toward him 
and his cause, but never ruffled or thrown off 
his guard. “The meekness and gentleness of 
Christ” has been his protection on these occa- 
sions, while with his Bible in his hand—just as 
represented in the picture—he is ready for all 
comers; and in the battles of the Lord with 
the enemies of the truth he has never turned 
his back or sounded a retreat—“a good soldier * 
of Jesus Christ” truly. 

As to his Calvinism, Joel had read Watson 
on General Redemption, and sustained his Con- 
ference examination upon the theme, and when 
Bishop Thomson laid his hand upon his head 
he ordained a true preacher of the Gospel, who 
believed as cordially as did the Bishop himself 
that the Lord Jesus, in the same sense and with 
the same intention, died for every human being. 
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His fidelity and his progress must 
be an occasion of gratitude to those 
who gave him his early training, 
and toward whom he will ever en- 
tertain the gratitude that is justly 
due. , 

Three months after our arrival 
in Bareilly symptoms of the re- 
volt, which soon after became so 
general and bloody, began to be 
developed. How little we then im- 
agined its extent or character! 
Mutinies of a temporary nature, 
and easily suppressed, had occur- 
red with the Sepoy troops in differ- 
ent places during the preceding 
fifty years. Whether the troubles 
we anticipated were going to be 
like those, or graver, no one could & 
imagine when the alarms com- 4 
menced. Some hoped, others | 
feared the worst. Under these 
circumstances, as Will be elsewhere @ 
shown, we were requested by the 
military authorities to leave Ba- 
reilly for a time, as they deemed 
it necessary, under instructions | 
from Government, to remove out 
of the way of immediate danger 
the ladies, and children, and resi- 
dents of the station, and to have 
none there to face the troubles, 
when they came, save the gentle- 
men of the civil service and mili- § 
tary officers of the Sepoy regi- 4 
ments. 

Mrs. B. and myself were very 
unwilling to yield obedience to 
this requirement, and :t was not 
until the (English) commanding 
officer sent his adjutant, and, on our declining 
to leave, came himself and urged our going, if 
only for a short time, till he saw whether mat- 
ters were to quiet down or not, that we con- 
sented to leave our work. I told Joel, and 
asked his advice what had better be done. 
He thought it safest that we should go, say for 
three or four weeks, to Nynee Tal, and if all 
‘ remained quiet we.could then return. Mean- 
while he promised to sustain our humble serv- 
ices and keep every thing in order. How little 
he or I then imagined that he himself, or any 
native Christian, would be in peril, or that 
before we again stood together on that spot 
events would transpire around him that would 
fill the civilized world with horror! 

Quietly, and under cover of the night, we left 
Bareilly, leaving the keys of our house and all 





things in Joel’s charge, and after a wonderful 
experience reached Nynee Tal. For more than 
ten days all moved on as usual ; the mails came 
and went; Joel wrote and kept me informed 
how matters progressed, till, seeing no further 
sign of danger, some of our party became im- 
patient, asking ourselves why did we leave at 
all, and even proposing to return to Bareilly. 
It was, however, only the lull before the storm. 
Joel sustained the services. He preached—for 
he had already begun to take a text—the very 
morning of the mutiny, May 31st, from the 
words, “Fear not, little flock, for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom,” when, in the midst of his closing prayer, 
the guns opened fire, and the slaughter of the 
Europeans commenced! When they were dis- 
patched—those of them who could not escape— 
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the Sepoys remembered there were a few native 
Christians, and they eagerly sought them out, 
resolved not to leave a single representative of 
the religion of Jesus in Bareilly when the sun 
of that day should set. Their full purpose 
thus became apparent, and God alone could 
prevent them from fully consummating it. 

We had in all six Christians, of whom two or 
three were then regarded as converted, the rest 
were seekers ; but all were equally exposed to 
the dreadful rage which that noon burst so un- 
expectedly upon them. In the cloud of dark- 
ness and terror which settled over them, they 
were at once hidden from my view. Where 
they were, or whether alive or dead, I could 
not find out. Those Europeans whe escaped 
and joined us could tell me nothing at all about 
them, though I anxiously questioned all who 
might by any possibility know. I also suc- 
ceeded in bribing two natives who remained 
faithful to us, and came up with the ladies, to 
venture down and seek for Joel and the rest, 
promising a large reward for any intelligence 
of him or them; but the messengers did not 
return to us, and we were left to suppose that 
they—our Christians—were nowhere to be 
found in or around Bareilly. Of the death of 
any of them we received no information, so we 
kept on hoping that heathen rage had confined 
itself to the Europeans, and that the others, 
though scattered, were uninjured. How little 
we knew what they had suffered! 

As soon as any communication was estab- 
lished between Calcutta and the Upper Prov- 
inces, on the south side of the Ganges—for all 
north of that river was still held by the Sepoys— 
I sent off letters to every place to which I 
thought it likely Joel could have escaped. He 
also was trying to reach me by letters, but could 
not. One of my communications at last found 
him, as I hoped, in Allahabad, and, in response 
to my request, he gave me a narrative of what 
befell him and the rest on that dreadful day. 
All his statements we afterward confirmed to- 
gether on the spot in every particular. 

Instead of giving the facts myself, I prefer to 
present his deeply interesting letter, assured 
that the reader will kindly excuse its occasional 
imperfect English and Hindoostanee idioms. I 
will render some words in a few places when it 
is necessary to give his meaning. I had told 
him that we had heard of the arrival at Calcutta 
of the first party of our missionaries, and that 
if he were outside the circle of danger and at 
Allahabad, and could communicate with Cal- 
cutta, to try and have them come where he was, 
as the seat of the North-West Government had 
been fixed at Allahabad, and all was safe there; 





also, that I felt assured, as the armies were 
rapidly breaking up the Sepoy forces, we at 
Nynee Tal, who were still preserved, though 
besieged, would soon be relieved, and our mis- 
sion be once more established at Bareilly. I 
tried to cheer him, and sustain his faith in God. 
My letter took twelve days to reach him, having 
to go out through the mountains behind us, 
and then along their crest till it could reach 
the Ganges, and get beyond the range of the 
rebels in Rohilcund. In reply he writes: 


“ ALLAHABAD, February 4, 1858. 


“My DEAR S1r,—Your long-expected letter 
dated the 18th January reached me on the st 
inst. Though the interval is very long, still it 
was a source of very great consolation to me. 
It has given fresh vigor and courage. I became 
happy, exceedingly happy, from its perusal. 
And nothing could exceed my joy then to hear 
of the safety and welfare of self and Mrs. But- 
ler, and the little bachchas [children]; increased 
more by the joyous news that another precious 
little darling [our daughter, Julia, born after our 
flight] has been added to the number of the 
family, for which I must congratulate you. You 
ask in your letter why I did not write to you? 
True, I knew you were in Nynee Tal. But I 
could see no way of safety for months and 
months. .I could not know whether communi- 
cation with Nynee Tal was open or not. The 
whole country was in such a dreadful disorder 
I was conscious that it would never reach you; 
but the moment that I was assured communica- 
tion was open, and my letter would fall in your 
hands, I immediately addressed you two letters 
in succession, but I am sorry to see it did not 
reach you. According to your request, I sit 
down with the greatest pleasure to give you an 
account of how I escaped. It was on the mem- 
orable 31st of May, on Sunday, that the mutiny 
of the Bareilly troops took place. I was busy 
with prayers with the other Christians, after 
a sermon on ‘Fear not, little flock,’ etc., and, 
about the middle of the closing prayer, I was 
informed of the outbreak. I instantly closed, 
and began to look out for the safety of my wife 
and child. The Chowkadar [watchman] aided 
me in getting the Christian women concealed. 
I then returned to the Bungalow [my residence]. 
By this time it was partly looted and in flames. 
Seeing it on fire I threw down the keys, think- 
ing no use to keep keys now [a very innocent 
and just conclusion of poor Joel’s}. Palwausing 
and Isaac [two of the native Christians] dis- 
guised themselves as gardeners. I went to see 
if the women were safe, and returned, when I 
saw Tuggu and another man attacking Isaac 
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with a tulwar to rob him. Palwausing signaled 
me not to come near, as Tuggu had just said 
they were searching for me to kill me. They 
went off, and I came forward, and then I saw 
Maria coming, running through the trees, but 
before any of us could reach her a Sowar 
[mounted Sepoy] caught sight of her and turned, 
and with his tulwar he struck her head off. 

“Seeing all was over, Isaac fled toward Bu- 
daon. I heard he was killed on the road. How 
providentfal that Emma was a brand plucked 
out from burning, for in the house where she 
was going afterward to hide herself a good 
many Europeans were concealed, and not long 
after the house was burned by the Sowars, 
when, with a few exceptions—who were after- 
ward killed—all perished. Emma escaped; your 
Dhobin [washerwoman] caught her hand as she 
was entering, and said, ‘You must not go in 
there.’ Again, as Emma was sitting with these 
women, disguised as one of them, she was re- 
marked by a Sepoy to be a Christian woman, 
{her bright intelligent face might well betray 
her,] and here again the Dhobin’s intercession 
saved her. [This faithful creature also buried 
Maria’s body under the rose hedge. I had the 
gratification afterward of meeting her on the 
spot, and rewarding her for the humanity she 
showed our Christian people.] As soon as it 
was dark I went to the store-room, where I had, 
on the first alarm, hidden my Bible, and money, 
and clothes under the charcoal, but they were 
all gone. So we started on foot, and, not know- 
ing where to go, directed our steps toward Alla- 
habad. The Chowkadar came with us. We 
did not arrive here till after various wanderings 
and troubles, tasting the bitterness of death as 
it were at every step—night and day walking— 
with my wife, who before could not rough it for 
half a mile, [she was delicate and weak,] doing 
some twenty-four or twenty-six miles a day, 
suffering the pangs of hunger, thirst, and fatigue, 
and pressed with dangers and difficulties, in 
perils often; Budmashes [thieves and ruffians] 
scattered every place. I carried the child, but 
after the first twelve miles Emma gave out, said 
she could go no further, so we had to stop and 
rest her, resuming our walk at three o’clock in 
the morning, and going on till nine. Fearing 
the Budmashes, we left the road and took side 
paths, which brought us to a village. We had 
nothing to eat since Sunday morning, but could 
get nothing there except parched gram [pulse 
used for horses]. Eat a little and pushed on 
again. 

“By this time Emma’s poor feet gave out 
with soreness, so we bound them up with soft 
rags to make it easier to walk. We reached 





Mohumdee, which was infested, and were soon 
surrounded, but the Hindoo Jamedar [police 
officer] rescued us out of their hands, and asked 
who we were. I told him, ‘give food and shel- 
ter, for. we are strangers, and I will tell you 
who we are and where going.’ He did, and 
then asked, ‘Are you Hindoos or Mohamme- 
dans?’ I said, ‘Neither, we are Christians.’ 
He advised us not to stop there, but to push on 
at once. We did, and on nearing Shajehanpore 
I saw a Hindoo that I knew—took him aside 
and asked him if any Europeans in S. The 
man said, ‘Not one; all killed.’ So we turned 
off and made for Seetapore. Seeing a man 
watering fields I asked him if any Sahib logs 
[white gentlemen] at Seetapore. He said he 
‘had heard that they were all killed or gone.’ 
We entered and passed through, and rested 
under a tamarind-tree beyond. Two Hindoos 
came by, and told of their own accord how the 
Sahibs were killed there, and added, ‘We are 
hunting for a native Christian.’ I asked why 
they should search for him. They replied, 
‘He has defiled himself by eating with Chris- 
tians.’ I said, ‘Nothing ‘that a man eats can 
defile him.’ Then they asked, ‘Who are you?’ 
The Chowkadar was afraid, and tried to put 
off the question. But I replied, ‘I ama Chris- 
tian.” They were not pleased, but went on. 
Soon meeting with two other men they pointed 
back to our party. For fear of mischief we 
rose and went on our way, and escaped them. 
My crying toward God was, ‘O that my head 
were waters, and mine eyes fountains of tears, 
that I might weep day and night for the slain 
of the people of the Almighty!’ At length we 
reached Lucknow, which had not yet fallen, 
and there saw Sir Henry Lawrence and other 
Englishmen. One of them asked me all about 
Bareilly. After resting we went on toward Alla- 
habad. In two days reached Cawnpore ; stopped 
on the east bank of the Ganges to find out 
what was the state of C. Found it surrounded 
on all sides by the rebels under Nana Sahib, 
and the bridge guarded by two cannon. So we 
kept on the east bank two days’ journey more, 
till we saw a boat, and the man took us over 
for a rupee. 

“ Nearing Futtehpore we met crowds of people 
hurrying away, and asked, ‘ What is the matter ?” 
They said, ‘O, the English are coming and 
sweeping all before them!’ They were in great 
terror, but we rejoiced now, though we did not 
tell them so. Not fearing the English, we went 
on through the flying crowd to meet them. Just 
then came to the Ten Commandments and Mr. 
Tucker’s house at F. [Mr. T. was a noble 
Christian—a magistrate—who had had the Com- 
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mandments cut on two large stone slabs in the 
native language, and set up by the road side 
near his gate, that all persons passing by might 
read them. They were very large and promi- 
nent.] I stood and read them to our party, 
then went into Mr. T.’s fine house and took 
possession, for all was .empty. -Mr. T. was 
killed the day of the mutiny. Found good man- 
goes in the garden and eat them. Started next 
morning. The villages were deserted. In the 
evening we lay down in a serai all alone, and 
slept comfortably, knowing the English must be 
near. Next morning we were overjoyed to see 
a white man’s face—a man with a party repair- 
ing the telegraph. We told him all, and he 
told us about Allahabad, and that Mr. Owen 
and all were in the fort there. 

“We soon met the army; they did us no 
harm; my health and spirits revived; we slept 
near them that night. It was either Neil or 
Havelock, [it was probably General Neil, with 
the vanguard of Havelock’s force.] Reached 
Allahabad next day, so happy to find my friends 
dgain. God had heard and saved us, though 
we had been robbed of every thing except a 
single covering for our bodies; yet here we 
are at last, joined to our people once more. 
Thanked and praised be God’s holy name who 
not only supported and gave us strength, but 
enabled us to endure all the changes of nature, 
and safely brought us thus far; and now addi- 
tional joy has been afforded us by the receipt 
of your letter, to find you all in health and com- 
fort. How I long to see you, and wish I was 
with you! 

“ The fatigue and trouble so overtook Emma, 
that even up to this time she is in very delicate 
health. [No wonder. It makes me now shud- 
der to imagine what such a gentle and tender 
creature must have endured in that dreadful 
walk of three hundred and forty miles, in the 
raging heat of an India June, without nourish- 
ment and exposed to insult, and even death, all 
the time.] The Allahabad mission is a heap 
of ruins. Mr. Owen’s bungalow was burnt to 
ashes, and all the furniture and Dooks of the 
mission and the college destroyed ; the church 
sadly mutilated, though, thank God, no serious 
damage done to it that can not be restored with 
a little outlay; the press, too, and every thing 
connected with it, all ruined. Mr. Munniss and 
Mr. Owen had both to escape to Calcutta. But 
Mr. Owen has now returned. You must have 
heard of the deaths of the Futtyghur mission- 
aries. They were murdered either at Bithoor 
or at Cawnpore. [And it occurred about the 
very time that Joel passed in the vicinity of 
these places on his way down. How little he 





imagined that those he knew and loved so well 
were there, within probably a mile of where he 
passed, enduring the agonies of Christian mar- 
tyrdom!] All the houses of the native Chris- 
tians here were burnt and destroyed. 

“You write wishing Messrs. Pierce and 
Humphry, with their wives, to join me. But I 
think it impossible. The ladies at any rate can 
not go up with them, at least for some months 
hence, and it is not the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that ladies may go to the upper 
provinces. I have written to Messrs. Pierce 
and Humphry to come here and learn something 
of the language till the time when Bareilly is 
retaken. 

“T am. really very much obliged to you for 
your kind care of me during these troublesome 
times; but as I am at present working on the 
railway here, and earn something to support 
myself and family, I do net see any necessity 
of your taking any further trouble about me in 
regard to money, until such time as I shall be 
with you again. But whenever, if I will re- 
quire, I will tell you; and over and above, I 
think you can hardly spare any thing, yourself 
being in trouble. 

“Tam not at all discouraged with this trouble; 
on the contrary, I hope it has been sanctified 
to my good. God forbid that I may be discour- 
aged, but may he grant me that grace which 
may make my hope,strong and my faith firm; 
and would to God that new vigor should be 
afforded me in the path of duty! My wife joins 
me in sending her remembrance and regards to 
Mrs. Butler, Mr. Gowan, [whom he supposed to 
be with our party,] and to all others acquainted 
with me, and in prayers for our speedy res- 
toration in the field of our labor. Where is 
Ramzau? [a native Christian.] Please let me 
know. My mother-in-law and Jonas and wife 
offered their best regards to you both. Emma 
says, ‘Give my salaam [the prayer for peace 
and blessing] to my mother;’ that is to say, to 
Mrs. Butler. 

“Believe me your most obediént servant, 
“JOEL T. JANVIER.” 

I communicated again with him, sending 
money, and requested him to stand ready to re- 
lease himself from his situation, and join me as 
soon as I should call him for his higher work. 
I knew his heart and could rely upon him. 
General Havelock’s progress was necessarily 
slow, the fall of Delhi was delayed, but the hour 
of relief, on the south-west of our position, 
came at length, and I was enabled to reach the 
plains on the Dera Doon side. Directing Joel 
to join us, I effected a junction with Messrs. 
Pierce and Humphry at Agra. Notwithstand- 
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ing the distance and danger, all was correctly 
timed and safely accomplished. The day after 
I received the missionaries at the Taj Mahal, I 
joyfully clasped Joel’s hand once more on the 
road to Meirut. It was to both of us like life 
from the dead. His devoted wife remained 
under the care of her mother till Rohilcund and 
Oude were cleared of the rebels, when she re- 
joined us at Lucknow, from which place I after- 
ward moved them to Bareilly, where we were 
again together on the scene of our former suf- 
ferings. 

The success of our Female Orphanage at 
Bareilly required a native Christian matron, 
whose motherly heart would aid us in molding 
these one hundred and thirty precious girls for 
their future, so important to us and to the cause 
of Christ in India. We could think of no one 
so suitable as Peggy would be for the position. 
She accepted the offer, and was stationed under 
the direction of Mrs. Thomas, and during the 
years that she has been as a mother to these 
girls, she has been flonored of God in helping 
to make that institution what it is for our mis- 
sion to-day. Her interest and joy in her work 
often seemed to me to be a reward from God 
for that devotion which she exhibited when 
called to give up her own child, to aid in lay- 
ing the foundations of our mission; and her 
constancy was exhibited when her faith had, six 
months after, to endure the severe test of re- 
ceiving her back an exhausted fugitive from the 
very jaws of death; and then again‘in consent- 
ing to restore her to the very scenes where 
those terrors were felt. But such a woman was 
worthy to come there herself, and let the light 
of her own Christian example shine before the 
many daughters whom the Lord thus gave her 
to train up for him in our Orphanage, the be- 
reaved children of the very people at whose 
hands she and ourselves had suffered so much. 

Her spirit and religious condition are suitably 
expressed in a few lines written for me in my 
album when I was leaving India. The transla- 
tion is: 

“I give thanks to my God, whom I did not 
know before—but now I know him—that he is 
my Savior; my faith rests in him. He is the 
vine, I am the branch; whosoever believeth in 
him shall not perish, but have everlasting life. 

“PrEGGY PyYBAH.” 

Joel wrote, with equal simplicity, on the same 
occasion, a brief epitome of his life and expe- 
riences : : 

“I have been educated in Allahabad mission 
under Rev. J. Owen, A. M., my kind master, 
and when Dr. W. Butler came to the upper- 
mentioned station, he requested the gift of the 
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Moonshee, and Sahib recommended me to Dr. 
Butler. We came to Bareilly, the first field of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in India, in 
January, 1857. First my heart was against 
class-meeting, but, thank God, that enmity has 
gone away entirely, and now I love it very much. 
I can say with David, ‘Come and hear all ye 
that fear God, and I will declare what he hath 
done for my soul ;’ my firm confidence is upon 
Jesus Christ, my living Redeemer; my soul is in 
peace, and I feel his presence within, day by 
day. Woe to me if I preach not the Gospel.” 

And the gentle Emma wrote as follows, in 
her own language: 

“Main apne Najat dehinde men, khush hun 
mera bhurosa usi par hai, jite murte wahe mera 
hai, ai radit Khudawund men khushi karo. 

“EMMA JANVIER. 

“Bareilly, Nov. 27, 1864.” 

The sense of which, in our ,tongue, is, “I 
rejoice in my Savior; my hope rests on him— 
whether I live or die I am happy in the Lord.” 

Her words are beautifully illustrated in the 
language which she used when she was dying, a 
short time since, and which is quoted in a re- 
cent number of the Ladies’ Repository. 

Such is the first native minister of our Church 
in India, and such his family—a man with a 
confessor’s courage and a martyr’s spirit. He 
has been tried and found faithful. I hope he 
may be remembered in the prayers of my read- 
ers, and, if it should be the will of God, that he 
may live to have the honor of representing our 
Oriental Methodism in the General Confer- 
ence of our Church. 





CONVERSATION is a sort of grand review of 
our intellectual powers, and we can not be too 
careful how we muster and marshal them. 
Some men’s army seems entirely made up of 
musicians; their talk is one burst of fancy and 
rhapsody; others, all artillery; they speak in 
words hard as cannon-balls, however trivial may 
be the subject of discourse. He is judicious 
who sets out his army in such a way that the 
forces—heavy horse or light foot—come up as 
they are wanted, and retire gracefully when they 
are no longer required. With the first cry of 
pain the pleasant little band of pipers that 
good-humor has always in control, should be 
set to work, and the wounded should be borne 
from the field without the slightest word of 
exultation from the victors. In beginning the 
contest, we should follow the example of the 
French soldiers at Fontinbras, who, with a 
beautiful politeness, called upon their enemies 
to fire first. 
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RESURGAM. 


GETHSEMANE in moonlight stood arrayed, 
When, ’neath the groves of olive and of palm, 
The holy Hillel and young Safi strayed, 
And in hushed tone, alternate, spoke a psalm. 


“Behold,” said Safi, “ yonder where the rays 
Fall in the open door, there kneeleth one,” 

And Hillel answered, “Zadoc ’t is who prays 
And weeps beside the bed of his dead son.” 


“Men call him wise and just,” young Safi cried ; 
“ Wherefore not moderate the bitter rain 




















Of his sad tears?” And Hillel calm replied, 
“Worthless the wisdom that can feel no pain,” 


To him the youth—“O, master, tell me then, 
Wherefore the use of wisdom, when the sage 

Weeps like the foolish one ?—if sons of men 
Advantage naught by wisdom nor by age?” 


And Hillel answered, “Safi, see the tear 

Falls from his eye beneath the chastening rod, 
Near by the body of his offspring dear ; 

But, mark you, that his face is raised to God!” 
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EGYPT’S TESTIMONY TO THE BIBLE. 





NCIENT Egypt occupies a very prom- 

inent and important place in secular and 

sacred history. Its history and antiqui- 
ties are now receiving a large share of atten- 
tion, and the more they become understood, the 
more important their relation to the Bible 
appears. 

The common Scriptural name of Egypt is 
Mizraim. Its common Arabic name to this 
day is Mizer, which is an exact equivalent for 
Ham, meaning dark-colored. In Egyptian hie- 
roglyphic writing Egypt is Kem, Chem, or 
Hkem; and Calmet says the native Egyptians 
called it Chem, that is, the land of Cham or 
Ham; the same that is sometimes called in the 
Bible Chem or Hkem, in Egyptian likewise 
means the same as Ham in Hebrew, and is the 
same name. 

The children of the third son of Ham, if not 
that son himself, the Scriptures call Mizraim, 
or the children of Mker. Egyptology gives no 
older names than Mizer, Mizraim, Kem, or 
Cham, for the land of Egypt; and all these 
names harmonize in signification and in sound 
with the names of Noah’s second and his 
grandson—the third son of Ham, and so with 
all reliable history in regard to the original 
population of Egypt. 

Haskell, in his Chronology, identifies Menes, 
the first King of Egypt, and the head of all 
Egypt’s dynasties, with Mizer, as the father of 
Mizraim, the third son of Ham. 

These facts constitute a powerful argument, 
proving that the whole of the original history 
of Egypt was Hamitic, post-diluvian, and just 
what the Bible declares. 

There is no history of ancient Egypt extant. 
The history that is generally referred to as the 
chief authority is that of Manetho. It is often 
declared with gréat assurance that this writer’s 
history proves that Egypt existed as a nation 
thousands of years before the Deluge, and there- 
fore the Scriptural ‘account of the Deluge can 
not be true. But who was Manetho? He was 
an Egyptian priest that lived nearly three hun- 
dred years before Christ. What is known 
about his history? That work, which consisted 
originally of three parts or volumes, is not in 
existence, and, so far as we can judge, was far 
from being truthful. The author himself ac- 
knowledged, in dedicating it to the King of 
Egypt, that he derived a great part of his mate- 
rial from sources that were fabulous, and there- 
fore not trustworthy. Josephus, in his book 
against Apion, alludes to Manetho as having 
“recourse to fabulous stories, without any cer- 





tain author,” or as having “forged them him- 
self.” 

That part of Manetho’s history, and the only 
part which can, with any show of evidence, be 
claimed to be in existence, is his list of Egyptian 
dynasties. But the correctness of that list is 
exceedingly questionable, either on account of 
an original defect, or on account of alterations 
made since. Infidels try to make capital out 
of this to prove that Egypt existed ages farther 
back than is generally believed. This fact 
should be borne in mind, that two or more dy- 
nasties existed contemporaneously in certain 
periods, and therefore no very certain chrono- 
logical conclusion can be arrived at from the 
list of Manetho, however correct it may be in 
its way. 

The history of Herodotus, the great Greek 
historian, has much in it pertaining to ancient 
Egypt, where he traveled extensively. He puts 
his readers on their guard more than once 
against receiving implicitly his statements, 
based as they were mainly on what the priests 
of that country told him, who did not hesitate 
to lie when it served their purpose. Josephus 
says that the following Greek historians re- 
garded Herodotus as a fabulous author, and 
that Maneztho, the most authentic writer on 
Egyptian history, complains of his many mis- 
takes. 

Manetho and Herodotus being the two chief 
literary authorities pertaining to ancient Egypt, 
we readily see that no important conclusion can 
be safely based on their statements. The in- 
fidel is, therefore, driven to monumental history 
to try to make out his case. But here, as can 
be readily shown, he signally fails, and the 
weapons from the armory that he endeavors to 
turn against the Bible turn out to be so many 
testimonies in its favor. 

Egypt abounds with monuments which have 
a high degree of historical significance. The 
difficulty is properly to interpret them. It was 
predicted years ago that these would completely 
overthrow the Bible; but in proportion as they 
become properly understood they most clearly 
confirm ‘and illustrate the truth of that blessed 
book. 

The scientific expedition under the first Na- 
poleon met with certain monuments, which 
were claimed by some to prove an antiquity 
long anterior to any records of history, either 
sacred or profane. The principal of these were 
the Zodiacs of Esneh and Denderah, which 
were supposed to represent the state of the 
heavens at the time when the temples were 
built in which they were found, and to prove a 
very remote antiquity. The discovery made a 
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sensation, and it was triumphantly asserted that 
the statements of Moses were erroneous. One 
eminent French antiquary proved to his own 
satisfaction that these Zodiacs were three thou- 
sand years, and another that they were, at the 
very least, four thousand years older than the 
Christian era, while another would not abate a 
week of seventeen thousand years. Their dis- 
crepancies of course weakened considerably the 
force of the general argument, but the opposers 
of the Bible were not willing to acknowledge 
the defeat, and would not give up the conclusion 
that the Zodiacs proved an antiquity of at least 
six thousand years. The seeming triumph of 
skepticism against Revelation soon changed 
into signal defeat. 

In 1799, while certain excavations were going 
on near Rosetta, in Egypt, a French artillery 
officer discovered a large stone marked with 
various singular characters and hieroglyphics. 
These were found to contain inscriptions in dif- 
ferent languages, one in Greek, another in hie- 
roglyphic or sacred, and a third in ancient 
Coptic. This was called the Rosetta stone, 
which is now in the British Museum. By a 
comparison of the characters found in different 
inscriptions a key was discovered by which to 
decipher, to a great extent, the hieroglyphics 
that covered the obelisks, temples, and tombs 
of Egypt. By the application of this it was dis- 
covered that the celebrated Zodiacs extended 
no farther back than the early Roman emperors. 
On the walls of the great temple at Denderah, 
in the ceiling of which the Zodiac had been 
placed, Champollion read the titles, names, etc., 
of the emperors Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, and 
others ; and on the portico of Esneh, the Zodiac 
of which was regarded as older than that of 
Denderah, he read the names of Claudius and 
Antonius Pius. Thus it was proved that the 
monuments for which an extreme antiquity had 
been claimed by Volney and other infidels, were 
found to belong to that period in which Egypt 
was under the government of the Romans, and 
could not be dated farther back than the first 
or second century of the Christian era. Thus 
the Rosetta stone, in the course of Providence, 
dashed to atoms what had been regarded by 
skeptics as a gigantic and impregnable argu- 
ment against the Scriptures. 

There is one of the monuments of Egypt 
that has been attracting special attention within 
the last few years—the Great Pyramid. This 
was one of the seven wonders of the world, six 
of which have passed away; and this last of 
them stands in its own solitary grandeur. It 
is situated near Cairo, and covers nearly thir- 
teen acres of ground, and is nearly five hundred 





feet high. Herodotus visited it in his travels, 
and describes it as the Pyramid of Cheops. He 
says that it required ten years to prepare for 
its erection, and one hundred thousand men 
twenty years to build it. The huge stones were 
brought five hundred miles. This is the most 
wonderful of all Egypt’s monuments. 

When was it erected? Written history does 
not decide this question. The two greatest 
authorities in Egyptian archeology are Bunsen 
and Lepsius. They most expressly state that 
there is no evidence of any monument being 
older than this. This being, as there is evi- 
dence to believe, the oldest monumental record, 
a knowledge of its age must have a very im- 
portant bearing. This is proved to have been 
erected 2170 years before Christ. I have only 
space to indicate the process or steps by which 
this result has been reached. 

There are certain passages in this Pyramid 
that point to a great astronomical event that 
occurred at the time of its erection, which event 
was the conjunction of the then Polar star a 
Draconis and the Pleiades. More than thirty 
years ago the astronomer Herschel first sug- 
gested that the age of the structure might be 
ascertained astronomically. There is a sideral 
movement of the heavens, called by astron- 
omers “the great processional cycle,” by which 
the different systems in the universe revolve 
around a great center. In this movement it 
can be easily ascertained what the relative posi- 
tions of certain bodies, or systems are, or what 
they were ten years or thousands of years since. 
The conjunction of ¢ Draconis and the Pleiades 
occurred 2170 years before Christ, and will not 
take place again till over 25,000 years after that 
event. This result has not been arrived at 
hastily, but by patient and most laborious 
investigation. 

The late John Taylor, of London, taking up 
the suggestion of Herschel, went to Egypt and 
dwelt for months in a cave near the Pyramid, 
and investigated and explored for himself, and 
the result was a book in which he gives the 
facts and the grand conclusion, He regards 
the Pyramid as having been erected by the direc- 
tion of Divine inspiration, with a great end in 
view, and that Noah might have been the original 
constructor. He shows its testimony to the 
Bible to be of incalculable value. Piarri Smith, 
the astronomer royal of Scotland, visited the 
Pyramid after Taylor, and arrived at the same 
result, embodied in three large volumes pub- 
lished a short time since. 

This being the oldest of the monuments, and 
its age being determined, all other monumental 
evidence produced to show the extreme an- 
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tiquity of Egypt as a nation must be regarded 
as groundless, no records of the kind extending 
beyond this. There is one striking feature 
about this structure, which is its entire freedom 
from every vestige of idolatry, which can not 
be said of the other monuments around it and 
throughout Egypt. 

Here is the oldest, the largest, and most per- 
fect structure ever erected by man on earth, 
free from any recognition of idolatry—a stand- 
ing and impregnable monument bearing its tes- 
timony, when specially needed, in favor of the 
truth of the Bible. A passage is found in the 
19th chapter of Isaiah that seems to refer to 
this: “In that day shall there be an altar to the 
Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt, and a 
pillar at the border thereof to the Lord. And 
it shall be for a sign and for a witness unto the 
Lord of hosts in the land of Egypt.” 

There stands that pillar to-day that was erected 
centuries before Moses, and while other monu- 
ments are crumbling qround it, it stands regard- 
less of the tooth of time. Whether or not this 
is referred to by Isaiah, as a matter of fact, it 
stands as an immovable pillar, and serves as a 
sign and witness to the Lord of hosts. 

Many of the circumstances connected with 
the history of the Israelites find confirmation 
and illustration in the monuments. They were 
forced to perform different kinds of service, 
especially that of making brick. This is graph- 
ically illustrated in a chapel near Thebes. There 
the laborers are represented as transporting 
clay in vessels, and working it up without straw, 
and in the performance of other various services 
connected with the manufacture of brick. The 
physiognomy of the Jews is plainly depicted 
with their prominent features and long, beards, 

_in marked contrast with the beardless and 
bronze-colored faces of their cruel taskmasters 
standing or seated among them with their terri- 
ble whips. 

An eminent living writer on the antiquities 
of Egypt very forcibly presents facts which sup- 
port this view in the following passage: 

“The great works of Egypt in that age were 
chiefly of a monumental character, and on these 
would the Israelites be employed. The quar- 
ries whence the stones were obtained were in 
the Sinaitic wilderness. Thither would the Is- 
raelites be marched in gangs, and the blocks of 
gtanite which were hewn in these quarries they 
afterward would have to transport across the 
desert. Others of the oppressed race were em- 
ployed, doubtless, in making bricks of the Nile 
mud, so extensively used in the walls of huge 
quadrangular precincts of the temples, and the 
cloisters, and the cells attached to them. And, 











as at that epoch the mechanical arts were ex- 
tremely simple, the amount of human force 
which the sovereign of Egypt would bring to 
bear in the construction of his works must have 
been very great. If, then, there be truth in the 
Bible narrative, and if Rameses was the ‘king 
who knew not Joseph,’ we should expect to find 
that the monuments erected during his reign 
surpassed those of any other of the Pharaohs, 
seeing none of them had such an amount of 
forced labor at their command. Now we do 
not shrink from the test. There is a Pharaoh 
who is distinguished from all his predecessors, 
and from all who came after him, by the enor- 
mous number of the monumental memorials of 
his reign. There is a Pharaoh whose name is 
stamped on every crumbling mound in Egypt 
and Nubia, and on almost every'Coptic monu- 
ment in the museums of Europe. There is a 
Pharaoh whose existing monuments actually 
surpass those of all the other sovereigns of 
Egypt put together. That Pharaoh is Rameses. 
Every crumbling heap that dots the valley of 
the Nile—every ruined temple, almost every 
statue or sphinx in that land of wonders, pro- 
claims that there was an epoch of fearful bond- 
age in Egypt—an epoch when millions of slaves 
were urged by the lash to their daily tasks—and 
that there was a king in that land who reduced 
the full half of his subjects into slavery, and 
set them to work in the construction of cities, 
and strongholds, and gigantic monuments which, 
after four thousand years, excite the spectator’s 
astonishment. Over and over the soil is writ- 
ten, in the ineradicable characters, the great 
fact of the oppression. The whole land cries 
aloud that once it was a ‘house of bondage.’ 
What a convincing and overwhelming proof of 
the truth of the Bible !” 

The illustrations of the truth of the Bible in 
Egyptian monuments are so numerous that they 
would fill a good-sized volume. Not only the 
heavens above us, and the geological leaves of 
the great stone-book beneath our feet are ren- 
dering their testimony to the truth of the Script- 
ures, but even the lifeless and decaying remains 
of ancient Egypt are giving their evidence to 
the truth of the Book of books. 

There is another phase of this subject worthy 
of special attention. ‘The Bible represents 
Egypt as the chief seat and fountain of learning 
among the ancient nations. The wisdom or 
learning of the Egyptians was that in which 
Moses was versed. It is said in 1 Kings iv, 
30, “And Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wis- 
dom of all the children of the East country, 
and all the wisdom of Egypt.” Before Solomon 
Egypt was not equaled in respect to learning. 
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In Acts vii, 22, we read, “And Moses was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and 
was mighty in words and deeds.” The clearly 
ascertained facts correspond with what the Bible 
says on this subject. 

The chief university of learning was at Heliop- 
olis, which was the On of the Scriptures, at 
which Moses, in all probability, was educated. 
To Egypt the philosophers, mathematicians, as- 
tronomers, physicians, and historians of Greece 
and other countries resorted, and spent years 
under teachers in that country. Plato spent 
thirteen years at Heliopolis, and the house 
where he and the mathematician Eudoxus had 
resided during that time was shown to Strabo. 
Thales was instructed there, and it is expressly 
stated by high authority that his only teachers 
wete Egyptians. There he became acquainted 
with the divisions of the years into seasons and 
into three hundred and sixty-five days. Archi- 
medes invented his celebrated screw in Egypt, 
and applied it to the irrigation of the land. 
Pythagoras spent a long time in this country. 
His doctrine of the immortality of the soul is 
very specially referred by Herodotus to Egypt. 
The fact is well established by monumental 
eviderice that the Egyptians possessed from 
very ¢arly times distinct ideas of the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, or the transmigration. of 
souls and of judgment after death. The names 
applied by Plutarch to the teachers of Solon, 
Plato, and other eminent Greeks, are clearly 
of Egyptian origin. 

There was evidently an extensive literature 
in that country—works in which began to be 
eagerly translated into Greek after the time 
of the Ptolemies. One proof of this is the 
testimony of Strabo, who says: 

“These priests were versed in astronomy, 
but, mysterious and far from communicative, it 
was only after the lapse of time and by polite 
attentions that they allowed themselves to be 
induced to communicate some of their doctrines; 
but still the most part was kept concealed by 
these barbarians. For instance, to complete 
the perfect year they added that portion of the 
day and night which goes beyond the three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days; nevertheless, the per- 
fect year remained unknown to the Greeks, as 
well as many other things, until the latest as- 
tronemers learned it from the treatises of the 
priests, which were translated into Greek ; and 
they still refer to the writings of the Egyptians, 
as well as those of the Chaldeans.” 

So extensive was this literature that it was 
possible to fill the library of Alexandria in a 
few years with 400,000 volumes or manuscripts. 
These were collected mostly from the stores 





treasur2d up in archives and libraries already 
existing. 

Dr. Lepsius, that most eminent German Egypt- 
ologist, says : 

“The fame of Egyptian wisdom, which was 
universally diffused throughout the ancient world, 
was grounded upon an abundant literature, and 
the stock of knowledge deposited therein, which 
increased from year to year like a well-invested 
capital. This fame was never disputed even by 
the Greeks themselves; possessing so much 
higher natural endowments than others, they 
were more just in this point than many of our 
modern writers, who would rather consider the 
genius of the Greeks as auto-didactic—grown 
up in a barbarous wilderness. Herodotus calls 
the Egyptians ‘by far the best-instructed-peo- 
ple with whom he has become acquainted, since 
they, of all men, store up most for recollection, 
When the Eleians wished to establish the Olym- 
pian games they sent an embassy to the Egyp- 
tians, they being the wisest people of the earth, 
to obtain their judgment and their good advice 
upon this great project.” 

It is evident that new facts will be coming to 
light in relation to this interesting subject, which, 
no doubt, will be in harmony with those already 
known. All efforts made by the enemies of the 
Bible to show that Egyptian history and anti- 
quarian remains are in conflict with the state- 
ments of the inspired writers, are most evidently 
futile. The more we become acquainted with 
the facts, the more evident it is there is no 
conflict, and the clearer and more positive be- 
comes the testimony of Egypt in favor of the 
Holy Scriptures. 





TALKS ABOUT THE WOMAN QUES- 
TION. 
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HAVE no disposition to deny that the un- 

just laws concerning woman may be as cor- 

rect an index of her low estimate of herself 
as they are of man’s estimate of her. Were 
the public sentiment among women to be cor- 
rected, it would be a long step in the way of 
progress. It must be admitted that woman 
herself is the chief obstacle to her own ad- 
vancement, not only by her frivolity, extrava- 
gance, and narrowness, but also by her apathy 
to the cause of her suffering sisters, as well as 
to the development of her own higher nature. 
There are many silly, if not senseless women, 
mere parlor ornaments ; women whose capaci- 
ties have not been cultivated; who have no 
foundation for an effective life; who consider 
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labor a badge of disgrace, and are willing to be 
a mere beneficiary of man; women who have 
no definite purpose, who contribute nothing to 
the mental or moral good of the race and leave 
no precious memories behind them. 

Yet, as has been well said, “When we con- 
sider what sort of public opinion has educated 
woman, what estimate has been at the bottom 
of all the laws passed concerning her, it does 
not seem strange that, after living for ages in a 
false position, she should somewhat approxi- 
mate to this estimate, so that we say with pain 
of the mass of women, that they themselves 
need a change quite as much as their circum- 
stances.” 

But however depressed she may have been, 
no one doubts that woman has an important 
influence in molding the opinions of society, 
political as well as moral. Now it has been 
wisely or unwisely remarked, that where there 
is hidden power, there should be open respon- 
sibility. In confirmation of this sentiment, may 
be adduced the misrule of France under the 
concealed influence of the royal mistresses, in 
contrast with the prosperity of England and 
Austria under the reign of their respective 
queens, Elizabeth and Maria Theresa. And it 
might further be asked if Victoria has been 
unsexed by this mingling in public affairs—by 
holding in her hand a determining ballot at the 
head of a political system, including a hundred 
millions of subjects? 

But what say some of the wise ones? One 
of the editors of Blackstone asserted many 
years since, that there is no reason why civil 
rights should not be granted to single women ; 
while Talleyrand frankly admitted the inconsist- 
ency of debarring women from their exercise. 
Thomas Hare, one of the most acute of modern 
political thinkers, declares that in all cases 
where woman fulfills the qualification which is 
imposed upon a man, there is no sound reason 
for excluding her from the Parliamentary fran- 
chise. 

“There ought to be no pariahs in a full-grown 
and civilized nation,” says John Stuart Mill*— 
“no persons disqualified, except through their 
own default.” And again he writes: “The 
almost despotic power of husbands over wives 
needs not to be enlarged upon here, because 
nothing more is needed for the complete re- 
moval of the evil than that wives should have 
the same rights, and should receive the protec- 
tion of the law in the-same manner, as all other 
persons; and because, on this subject, the de- 
fenders of established injustice do not avail 





* “ Essay on Liberty.” 
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themselves of the plea of liberty, but stand 
forth openly as the champions of power.” 

I might. quote from honorable women not a 
few, but possibly the court would rule out such 
testimony. But it may be further urged that 
questions of morality are now taking hold of 
politics. Against this, it is asserted that “pol- 
itics and pandemonium are about equally inter- 
ested in moral questions, and very much in the 
same line ; and that the devil has it pretty much 
his own way, and will, for all even women can 
do.” Still the fact remains that questions are 
pending which affect the welfare of multitudes 
of wretched and degraded beings: And why 
should not woman’s instinctive sense of right 
and her nice tact be of service in the adjudica- 
tion of these questions? By Divine appoint- 
ment she is the “love-magistrate” of hér home, 
and thus, having had long experience in regu- 
lating the complicated affairs of that miniature 
body-politic—the family—she is well-prepared to 
give her influence on the great moral questions 
now agitating our country, and becoming more 
and more matters of legislation. Says one of 
our most eloquent writers: 

“As society ripens, it has to ripen in its three 
departments in the following order: First, in 
the animal; second, in the social; and third, in 
the spiritual and moral. We are entering the 
Jast period, in which the questions of politics 
are to be more and more moral questions. And 
I invoke those whom God made to be peculiarly 
conservators of things moral and spiritual, to 
come forward and help us in that work in which 
we shall falter and fail without woman. I 
therefore charge my country-women with this 
duty of taking part in public affairs in the era 
in which justice, and humanity, and education, 
and taste, and virtue are to be more and more 
a part of public procedure. 

“It is said that it will destroy woman’s deli- 
cacy if she goes into politics. But I do not 
propose that she should change her sex. I 
would a great deal rather have a man that is 
born a man than a woman who has become a 
man. Unsexing is a poor business. i have 
seen men that tried to be women and women 
that tried to be men; and commend me to 
women that are women by nature, and men that 
are men by nature, and no mixture. If you 
come into public life with the same ratiocinative 
force that men do, you will be no better there 
than men; but if you do not divest yourself of 
those intuitions of the moral sense, and that 
foresight, that tact, which you employ in other 
spheres, then your presence will be fruitful of 
good. It is to bring these things into the 
coarser instrumentations of politics that I want 
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you to be a woman more than ever. If there 
be sweetness on the tongue, let it ring like a 
silver bell. If there be melody of the heart, let 
it charm away that which is bad in public affairs. 
It is as a@ woman that you are summoned to 
take part in those affairs. If you lay aside the 
woman, then you are not needed. It is to get 
another sort of influence into public affairs that 
we plead for woman’s entrance there.” 

In these arguments there are some things 
which commend themselves to every candid 
mind. If it be true that woman can become a 
citizen without marring her womanhood, and 
if there be a providential call for her action on 
these great moral questions which are now 
pressing into politics, it is surely we!l to have it 
known. 

But have we any precedents to assist us in 
deciding whether female suffrage can be exer- 
cised without the dreadful results which have 
been predicted? 

In speaking of the respect universally ac- 
corded to women among the tribes of the Up- 
per Zambesi, Dr. Livingstone says that many 
of them are governed by female chiefs, and that 
women vote in all their public assemblies. And 
from the contrast he makes between these 
highly intelligent tribes and other degraded 
ones, you certainly get no unfavorable idea of 
the results. As another instance of regard for 
women, among the less civilized, it is related 
that with the Garrows, an independent clan in 
the north-east of India, all property and author- 
ity descend in the female line. 

Mrs. Dall informs us that Miss Bremer was 
drawn to our country by her sympathy with the 
woman movement, and that it was to her she 
owes her own convictions on the subject of 
suffrage. In Sweden, Miss Bremer began with 
pleading for the social independence of married 
women. It was through her efforts that the 
musical academy was opened to women, and 
also that in 1858 a bill was proposed by the 
Swedish monarch, Oscar, entitling them at the 
age of twenty-five to hold property; on the 
passage of which the assembled representatives 
rent the air with their acclamations. The fol- 
lowing Spring the city of Upsala granted the 
right of suffrage to fifty women owning real 
estate, and to thirty-one doing business on their 
own account. Over this glad tidings the good 
Frederika shed tears of joy. 

Other cases might be adduced showing that 
the right of female suffrage has long been con- 
ceded, even in monarchical countries—such as 
the summoning the abbesses to Parliament in 
right of the abbey lands, and the female Stock- 
holders in the West India Company. In Nova 





Scotia a woman has voted for the space of forty 
years without hinderance and without harm. In 
the island of Celebes, where the government is 
republican, the president and four out of the 
six counselors are not unfrequently women. In 
England the law allows such women as own a 
certain amount of property to vote on parish 
questions and for parish officers. 

In 1822 thé office of Grand Chamberlain was 
filled by two women in succession. A woman 
has been Clerk of the Crown in the Court of 
the Queen’s Bench, and in a parish of Norfolk 
where, among six hundred souls, there was not 
a man who could read or write, a woman was 
appointed parish clerk. Women have been 
invested with the office of overseers of the 
poor and surveyors of the highways, besides 
being eligible for that of sexton and constable. 
It has also been decided that an unmarried 
woman having a freehold may vote for members 
of Parliament, and an instance is given of a 
Lady Packington’s returning two members. In 
France the dames of the market usually enjoy 
the franchise privilege. And in 1850 a distinct 
electoral right was conferred on women in 
Canada, who have voted for ten years, while in 
Pitcairn’s Island women over sixteen are en- 
titled to vote. - 

Thus we find abundance of testimony to the 
effect that, in countries where suffrage depends 
on property, it is not a new thing for women to 
cast their votes, and that the world has not 
been turned upside down by their so doing. 
But in this great American Republic where, by 
the very Constitution, all, without distinction of 
sex, are pronounced equal, the right of female 
suffrage is not only matter of bitter opposition, 
but of downright denial. Yet even here we are 
not altogether without precedents. 

In New Jersey women were formerly allowed 
to vote, and in the Presidential contest of 1800 
public thanks were rendered to them in one of 
the journals of the day for their unanimous 
support of Adams instead of Jefferson. We 
look in vain for indications of mischief at their 
hearth-stone or in the social circle as the result 
of their unwomanly doing. 

But worse still !—it is on record that in 1802 
a member of the State Legislature was elected 
by the ballots of some colored women—a double- 
dyed sin. 

The little State, however, has thoroughly 
repented of the sin, and a recent application for 
the extension of suffrage to women was treated 
by her Legislature with a levity wholly unbe- 
coming a deliberative body. 

“ As a woman,” says Gail Hamilton, “I would 
never ask the ballot, and as a man I would 
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never refuse it.” But there are women who do 
ask for it, and there are men who would not 
refuse it to them. Now what is to be done? 
This question is, perhaps, the greatest of modern 
times, and it seems destined to a thorough dis- 
cussion. Then let it come. If met with intel- 
ligence and candor the final result can hardly 
fail, in the end, to be correct. The subject is 
occupying more and more attention in our own 
country, and in other parts of the world, and 
some of the results are already apparent. 

In 1856 the London Times published a peti- 
tion to both Houses of Parliament in favor of 
the amendment of English property laws, signed 
by many well-known women, such as Anna 
Jameson and Elizabeth Browning, and sup- 
ported by Lord Brougham and Sir Erskine 
Perry. 

The people of Victoria, in Australia, coming 
together early in 1865 to elect a member of 
Parliament, were astonished to find the whole 
female paqpulation voting. In commenting on 
this the London Times remarks that, “in a 
country like Australia,” it can easily believe 
that such an extension of the franchise will be 
“a marked improvement,” and gives its opinion 
that the precedent will stand. How far these 
female voters entered into the “brandy-smashes 
and blackguardism” we are not informed. 

These views are spreading on the continent, 
and in Italy two volumes have been issued at 
Milan by Signora Mozzoni, who takes ground 
as radical as our women’s rights party. And in 
our own country, Bishop Simpson expresses the 
belief that the great vices of our large cities 
will never be conquered until the ballot is put 
into the hands of woman. This discussion has 
been carried on with great vigor on our broad 
western prairies, and in Arkansas female suf- 
frage has been adopted in the new Constitution. 
The question has been brought before the Leg- 
islature of old Massachusetts, and a public hear- 
ing has been granted to the female champions 
of the cause. For more than an hour and a 
half our dignified legislators listened with all 
gravity to the pleading of a woman, and with- 
out the slightest appearance of weariness. And, 
as the result, there was a vote of seventy-four 
in favor, against a hundred and nineteen—not 
an inauspicious commencement for its advocates. 

Not long since, at an election of officers for 
the Philadelphia Mercantile Library, female 
stockholders were admitted to the ballot, and 
are reported as walking up and depositing their 
votes with the utmost quietness and decorum. 
And why should they not? Surely these are 
no slight indications of some impending change, 

A year or two since Mr. .Mill, that sagacious 





thinker from whom I have quoted, and whose 
lead no one need be ashamed to follow, pre- 
sented to Parliament the following moderate 
and reasonable petition of fifteen hundred En- 
glish women for political equality: 

“The humble petition of the undersigned 
showeth: That, it having been expressly laid 
down by high authorities that the possession 
of property in this country carries with it the 
right to vote in the election of representatives 
in Parliament, it is an evident anomaly that 
some holders of property are allowed to use 
this right, while others, forming no less a con- 
stituent part of the nation, and equally qualified 
by law to hold property, are not able to exercise 
this privilege; that the participation of women 
in the government is consistent with the princi- 
ples of the British Constitution, inasmuch as 
women in these islands have always been held 
capable of sovereignty, and are eligible for vari- 
ous public offices. 

“Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray 
your honorable House to consider the expe- 
diency of providing for the representation of all 
hous*holds, without distinction of sex, who pos- 
sess such property or rental qualifications as 
your honorable House may determine. 

“ And your petitioners will ever pray.” 

The 11th of April, 1867, will always be mem- 
orable in the annals of history, for on that day 
the subject of female suffrage was discussed for 
the first time in the House of Commons without 
sneers or laughter. A powerful influence sus- 
tained the petition, including such names as 
James Martineau, Herbert Spencer, Professor 
Huxley, and Goldwin Smith. Mr. Mill urged 
it as “reasonable, conservative, necessary, and 
inevitable.” And in the same House where, 
formerly, only forty could be rallied by Fox 
against the conservative policy of Pitt, it se- 
cured seventy-three votes. It has been followed 
by several other petitions with the signatures 
of most honorable names, including officers, 
physicians, barristers, clergymen, doctors of 
law, and university professors. A society re- 
cently formed in London for the promotion of 
this object has already secured seven thousand 
signatures to a petition for female suffrage. 
which is to be presented during the present 
session of Parliament. 

There are many who look upon this discus- 
sion with profound alarm, if not with horror— 
as if the stars were about to fall from heaver ; 
who predict that female suffrage would make 
women vastly disagreeable to refined and re- 
spectable gentlemen; that it would introduce a 
prolific element of discord into the family cir- 
cle—which means, I suppose, that a wife mus‘ 
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not express her opinion, lest it should differ 
from her husband’s—an objection a little savory 
of the old-time barbarism; who confidently as- 
sert that it would lead women to regard the 
training of their children and their proper house- 
hold cares as a drudgery to be shirked; that it 
would forever dissipate that atmosphere of re- 
fined and delicate sentiment that now encircles 
woman, and break down at one blow the idea 
of wife, daughter, mother—the central ideas of 
womanhood and woman’s sphere. 

These alarmists seem controlled by the idea 
that no sooner will the bolts and bars be re- 
moved, and the gates flung open, than women 
will straightway be transformed into vixens and 
termagants, and breaking from thcir heaven- 
ordained orbit, will madly rush into every sort 
of tangent. 

To all this I might reply that the burden of 
proof rests on those who utter these dire pre- 
dictions. If such rocks do indeed lie in these 
waters, threatening to founder the social ship, 
with all its precious cargo, we are all equally 
concerned to know it. If woman rises, man 
will rise; if she goes down, he will share her 
destiny. But on what logic do these bewailers 
build their dreadful sequences? Do not the 
illustrations which have been cited, and others, 
which time would fail me to mention; do not 
the precedents which have been adduced, nay, 
do not philosophy and common sense point to 
an opposite result ? 

Why will not those who profess such an ex- 
alted faith in woman’s instincts trust a little bit 
to them? Weare not afraid of new discoveries ; 
should we be any more so of new developments ? 
To steer right on this tossing sea does indeed 
require peculiar skill in navigation. But in 
avoiding Scylla, let us not be swallowed up by 
Charybais. And in our protest against the ex- 
treme movements of some modern reformers, 
let us keep clear of those prejudices, which, 
however time-honored, have no foundation in 
nature or in reason. Changes, and great ones, 
there will be. In the shock of this fierce battle, 
certain conventional ideas, which have come 
down from time immemorial, may be over- 
turned; but whatsoever God has wrought into 
woman’s being, no agitations can work out of it. 
In the struggle “ Nature herself is umpire, and 
can do no wrong; the thing which is deepest 
rooted in nature, what we call éruest, that 
thing, and not the other, will be found growing 
at last.” 

Why not drop this vexed and vexing question 
of what woman is, and what she is n’t, what 
she will and what she wont, what she may and 
what she must n’t? Read of the old days of 





martyrdom, when, for the sake of their faith, 
the most delicate women endured the rack and 
public scourging, and death itself, in the most 
agonizing forms that a refined cruelty could 
devise, ay, and endured them with a heroism 
every whit as exalted as that of man, and then 
prate, if you will, of woman’s sphere. 

And during the late war of the Rebellion, the 
echo of whose poeans has hardly ceased to 
vibrate, in every hospital through all the Jength 
and breadth of the land, wherever suffering 
went, there were to be found women who had 
been brought up daintily, wearing rough gar- 
ments, eating coarse and scanty food, enduring 
incredible toil, and facing every form of disease 
and death. See her moving noiselessly among 
the wounded and dying, sometimes, like a 
white-robed angel, penetrating to the battle- 
field, gliding gently among scenes more terrific 
and heart-rending than pen can describe or im- 
agination depict, yet controlling every gush of 
emotion, every tremor of weakness, that she 
might minister to our maimed and suffering 
heroes. “QO blood-red blossoms of war, with 
your heart of fire, deeper than glow and crim- 
son you unfold the white lilies of Christ!” 

Was there any one to arrest her in these 
deeds of bravery ?—any one to remand her from 
those bloody spectacles so revolting to her 
nature, so shocking to her sensibilities ?—any 
one to taunt her with being out of her proper 
sphere ? 

“The history of woman’s work in the civil 
war,” says one, “proved that in largeness of 
conception, in power of grasping details, in 
ability to overcome the temptations of the 
senses and the pleadings of the nerves, in 
patient toil day after day, in organizing immense 
subordinate departments, in capacity to master 
the driest business formulas, in ingenuity, in 
economy of forces, and adaptation of means to 
ends, women are not inferior to men.” 

It was the opinion of the profound Coleridge 
that the sympathies of our moral nature clear, 
rather than obscure, the mental eye. This 
sentiment accords with thzi philosophy which 
places the heart above the head—the moral 
nature above the intellectual. It can not be 
denied that that love which is worthy the name 
sharpens the vision. Who so quick to discover 
the faults of her children, even while veiling 
them, as a loving mother? What critic notes 
the smallest defect in a man’s public perform- 
ances so soon as his wife? 

In his “ Lecture on English Literature,” Pro- 
fessor Reed remarks: “It is a beautiful example 
of the companionship of the manly and womanly 
mind, that this great critic (Coleridge) pro- 
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claimed by both principle and practice that the 
sophistications which are apt to gather round 
the intellects of men, clouding their vision, are 
best cleared away by that spiritual condition 
more congenial to the soul of woman, the inter- 
penetrating the reasoning powers with the 
affections.” 

There is deep philosophy in that declaration 
of our Savior: “Thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes.” A loving, child-like spirit is 
more likely to reach the truth than the acutest 
metaphysical mind, which goes to its task as a 
mere logician—just as it is the loving, trusting 
disciple to whom the deepest spiritual truths 
are unfolded. While, therefore, woman is re- 
ceiving solidity and strength from man, she 
softens his asperities, and tones down his tend- 
ency to extreme logical processes, becoming 
thus not only his most efficient helper, but his 
truest counterpart and complement. 

Educate woman thoroughly. Give her a gen- 
erous and a wise culture. Let her be fitted not 
merely for wifehood, but for a broad sisterhood, 
or a world-wide motherhood. Let her become 
a noble woman, with grand aims in life, and 
with good common sense to guide her, and she 
will be prepared for the ballot-box or any 
thing else to which the providence of God shall 
call her. 

Grant her this, and the problem of her rights 
and her sphere will find in time its natural so- 
lution. Grant her this, and she will have no 
just reason for complaint, certainly not in these 
days of free thought and free speech, and in 
our great country, henceforth to be the asylum 
of liberty. 

In the discussion of this subject mistakes 
may be made, but the harm will not be lasting. 
In the final issue, whatever that may be, woman 
will be found true to herself, and unmoved from 
the sphere for which Nature and Providence 
designed her. 

In this matter there ought to be no feeling 
of antagonism between man and woman, for 
their life is inseparably intertwined. A genuine 
woman has quite as little desire to be a man as 
man to be a woman: 


“For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain: his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness, and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the child-like in the larger mind ; 
Till at the last she set herself to men, 
Like perfect music unto nobler words ; 





And so these twain upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love; 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to man.” 





JESSE LEE’S FIRST VISIT TO BOSTON, 
1790.* 





SEVENTEEN NINETY, and Summer’s prime ; 
The setting sun marked day’s decline ; 

. Dusty and hot the flying hours 
While Sol rode high in regal powers, 
Now westward rolls his brow to lave 
In far Pacific’s cooling wave. 
On Boston park the quivering leaves 
Responsive sigh to the evening breeze ; 
Softly murmur the tinkling bells 
As come the kine from grassy dells,' 
With udders filled with lacteal store, 
Go slowly down to each cottage door, 
Where Boston maidens, brown and hale, 
With bared arms fill the shining pail. 

Our stalwart sires, true lords of toil, 
Who swing the sledge, or till the soil, 
Employing hands, or heart, or head, 

To meet the call for daily bread, 

Hail the sweet rest at day’s calm close, 
Rest which the toiler only knows ; 
And now the evening meal is done, 
They wander forth at setting sun, 
Shunning the glare of the city’s heat, 
To find in the park a cool retreat. 

As mirror bright, the Bay there lies, 

Reflecting the hues of the crimson skies ; 

No sounds but the plash of dipping oar 

Of shallop passing from shore to shore ; 

No steamers madly churned the wave ; 

No gongs their startling signals gave ; 

No found’ ries spread their lurid glare, 

No poisonous gases load the air, 

But when the day’s last task was found, 

Silence and darkness reigned around. 

But on this day at evening tide 

Were gliding forms on every side. 

Up “Cornhill alley,” through “ Bromfield lane,” 
Sires, and matrons, and children came ; 

From “ Faneuil Hall,” and old “ Fort Hill,” 
From “ North-square,” round to “ Back-Bay Mill,” 
All trooping in the twilight gray 

To Boston’s pride as it spread away 

From Tremont road to broad Back-Bay. 

“ Boston Common!” you ’ll travel far, 
See Champs d’ Elysees, or Champs de Mars; 
Or Windsor Park, or Hyde, or James, 
Skirting the banks of the turbid Thames ; 





* Read on the opening of Wesleyan Hall in the elegant gran- 
ite structure, erected by the Wesleyan Association in Bromfield- 
street, Boston. 
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Or Madrid’s plaza, or gardens gay 
Which Venice or Rome with pride display ; 
Yet fairer scene, by man or woman, 
Is nowhere found than Boston Common ! 
*T were safe to say, to bar surprise, 
It best is seen through Boston eyes ! 
Yet, sooth ’t was lovely as it lay 
In mellow light of closing day ; 
Its grassy mounds, unchanged, rose high ; 
On its calm lake weird shadows lie; 
Its princely elms were branching wide, 
Fresh then in all their youthful pride ; 
Its echoes soft of tinkling bells ; 
Its sweet bird-notes in shady dells; 
Its winding paths—its foliage wild, 
Untamed by art, fair nature’s child ; 
And Boston’s sons disowned shall be, 
Whose traveled hearts turn not to thee! 
The sun’s last rays were lingering there, 
While to this center crowds repair ; 
For rumor said “a strange new light* 
Would on the Common burn to-night ;” 
Forth far and wide the tidings flew, 
Like Athens, Boston craved the new, 
And none had seen, since that sad day, 
When witches burned, an auto da fé; 
Excitement now was running high, 
Each ear attent, and fixed each eye; 
And oft was heard above the hum 
Of murmuring tongues, “Is the hangman come ?” 
But see, far out on Boston neck, 
A dim, uncertain, misty speck, 
Which every moment seemed to grow, 
A fuller, bolder outline show ; 
A solitary horseman seen 
Approaching slow the village green; 
Trotter or racker I can not tell, 
I only know he was mounted well ; 
A man he was of noble mold, 
And strode his steed like a knight of old; 
His dress or suit of homespun gray ; 
His long locks round his shoulders lay ; 
With buckled knee and broad-brimmed hat, 
Straight-collared coat and white cravat ; 
With ruddy cheek and shaven chin, 
Lip firmly cut, compressed, and thin ; 
A noble brow like marble shone, 
Where thought sat on its kingly throne; 
No regal splendors round him spring, 
Yet looked he every inch a king; 
No knightly spur was on his heel ; 
Nor grasped his hand the flashing steel ; 
No herald rode before to call 
Sentry or warder to the wall. 
No squire came ambling close behind 
His shield to bear, his casque to bind; 
Yet in that clear, gray, piercing eye, 
The power is seen to do or die! 
True knight of “ Holy Cross” was he, 
Of apostolic chivalry, 
Bearing emblazoned on his shield 
A cross upon a crimsoned field ; 
His motto written there so plain, 





“To live is Christ, to die is gain!” 

No worldly honors seeks he there— 

No kingly crown his brow to bear ; 

No earthly gains or higher prize— 

In heaven his richer guerdon lies ; 

With higher aim than earthly knight, 

He deeper wrongs is bound to right ; 

The prison doors to force and bring 

To liberty the slave of sin ; 

To spread the Conqueror’s wondrous name ; 

The year of Jubilee proclaim. 

Alone his Master came, alc ~e 

The servant’s courage shall be shown ; 

Churches to him no call extend— 

No chimes a ringing welcome send ; 

Alone he comes—his good steed’s feet 

Awoke the echoes in the street ; 

The gate is reached—the idle throng 

Scarce note him as they sweep along ; 

He paused, and gazing on the scene, 

The gathering crowd, the lovely green, 

A moment lifts his heart in prayer— 

To pause or pass? the Cross was there! 

To pause or pass—succeed, or fail! 

What interests crowd that trembling scale! 

He bares his brow to the cool breeze 

That whispers through those noble trees ; 

Dismounts, and slowly seeks the shade 

Of the “old elm,” whose branches made 

A temple, such as mortal hand 

Has never reared in any land ; 

A moment mused, then raised a song, 

Whose strange, sweet notes were borne along 

Upon the breeze—the crowd draw near, 

Charmed by the magic tones they hear: 

“ Rock of Ages cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee ”— 

Perhaps ’t was this—or it might be, 

“Come, sinners, to the Gospel feast, 

Let every soul be Jesus’ guest, 

Ye need not one be left behind, 

For Christ hath bidden all mankind.” 

Then kneeling said, “ And let us pray!” 

But such a sight, until that day, 

Boston, I wis, had failed to see— 

A man in prayer on bended knee! 

For our grim sires pronounced a ban 

On all who kneeled to God or man! 

Rising from short but earnest prayer 

He opened his commission there ; 

“Op SoutH,” “Kinc’s CHAPEL,” “CHAUNCY 
PLACE,” 

Had often echoed words of grace ; 

Chaste, elegant, the terms had rolled, 

Artistic, classic, fine, and cold! 

Learned and logical by the rules 

As taught in homiletic schools ; 

But such appeal for scores of years, 

Had hardly tingled Boston ears ! 

Unfolded clear the Gospel plan—- 

So warmly urged God’s love to man: 

His gracious purpose to receive 

All who in Jesus will believe ; 
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Salvation now, full, rich, and free, 

4nd “O, my friends, he saved me !” 

The trembling lip, the falling tear, 

Show honest heart, and soul sincere ; 
They heard and left—Boston polite, 
Opened no door, nor gave “good-night !”” 
They leave him in the twilight gray,* 

Like him who had not where to lay 

His head—they leave him there to lie 
Under his Father’s star-lit sky; 

Heaving a sigh, he turns away, 

Remounts again his faithful gray ; 

Then pacing up through Tremont-street 
He shakes the dust from weary feet ; 

Then on through Charlestown eastward bore. 
In Lynn he finds an open door ; 

Sadly he sought that night his rest, 

His heart was sore, his soul distressed ; 
Of Boston thinks with grief and pain, 

Of labor lost, of toil in vain! 

False sons of sires who weary trod 

The frozen sands to worship God ; 

Vain hope, to see in future years 

Fruit from the seed there sown in tears ; 
Boston rejects him! the last thought, 

Ere sleep her soothing draught has brought. 
Sudden his chamber flames with light— 
An angel form like seraph bright, 

Who smiling said, “ Dismiss thy fears, 

By faith look through the coming years, 
For every tear that dims thine eye 

A thousand songs shall shake the sky ; 
The very dust thy footsteps trace 

Shall spring to monuments of grace ; 

Rise, o’er thy form this mantle throw, 
Back o’er thy pathway let us go; 

Boston rejects you ; you shall see 

What Boston shall in future be. 

High on the State-house dome they stand ; 
North, West, and South the teeming land 
Seemed full of busy life—o’er all 

Rose dome, and spire, and turret tall ; 
The hills with clustering villas crowned, 
The vales with hum of life resound ; 

On every hand rise tapering spires, 

On every side glow altar fires ; 

There CHELSEA all the valley fills ; 

Here CHARLESTOWN crowns her famous hills ; 
There classic CAMBRIDGE westward grows, 
Where CHARLES in quiet beauty flows ; 
While Roxsury graced with varied charms, 
Wooed, blushing, sinks in Boston’s arms ; 
Yonder, ’mid rattling hammers’ stroke, 
East Boston glimmers through the smoke. 
The towns their numerous churches boast, 
As light-houses that guard the coast, 

This wondrous work the channel shows 
Through which the true succession flows ! 
You stood alone—now Boston calls 
Fifteen true watchmen to her walls. 

A mighty host has crossed the flood— 

An army vast is on the road ; 

This glorious harvest which you see 





Springs from the seed sown by that tree— 
Sown there in weakness and in tears, 
Like Lebanon its fruit appears. 
When thou art gathered to thy rest 
Thousands shall rise to call thee blessed, 
But come to BROMFIELD alley, where 
Thy monument stands proudly fair.” 
Well might the patriarch feel surprise 
At what here meets his wondering eyes ! 
A granite structure towers on high 
Toward the overarching sky ; 
Massive and grand, yet chaste in style, 
Vying with ancient classic pile— 
Spanning the facade’s ample space 
“WESLEYAN ASSOCIATION ” trace ; 
Up the broad stairs by surging throng 
Angel and ward were borne along ; 
Over an archway on the wall 
They scan the words, “ WESLEYAN HALL.” 
Within, ’mid jets of flashing light, 
What beauty bursts upon the sight ! 
Alhambra’s Hall of blue and gold, 
Was scarce more dazzling to behold. 
Here easy forms relieve the mass, 
Above light streamed through tinted glass, 
The lofty walls in drab-maroon, 
The rainbow’s tints on ceiling thrown ; 
While up the hall in ample space 
A modest dais held its place ; 
Here art, and taste, and wealth unite 
To bring this beauteous gem to light. 
And future ages here may see 
Pattern of true church symmetry ; 
This granite pile shall symbol prove 
And bond of our fraternal love ; 
While Wesley’s children shall be bound, 
In one firm band, wherever found, 
No white, no black, no brown, or tan, 
But hand grasp hand of brother MAN. 
Shielding in shades his shining wings, 
His ward the angel forward brings— 
“The root whence all this greatness grew, 
Brave JESSE LEE, I present to you. 
Glad should we be to take by the hand 
Each of this noble Wesleyan band. 
But time is at fault ; still we will not pass o’er 
The Herald’s department and model bookstore; 
I beg to present to you now, Mr. Lee, 
The model Book-Agent, J. P, Magee ; 
With suaviter in modo, abundant in tact, 
Minding his business, prompt, rapid, exact ; 
If wanting advice on church building or heating, 
Or making a book, or getting up a camp-meeting, 
Excursion, or picnic, Sunday-school, or a fair, 
Just give him a hint, and Magee will be there ; 
Mr. Lee, Mr. HAVEN, they call him ‘our Gil’— 
No matter what name, he Haven is still— 
The chair editorial of the Herald he fills ; 
To read him you ’d think he used porcupines’ quills ; 
With courage to do what mortal may dare, 
And to beard the wild demon if duty lies there ; 
To be up with the times he regards as a sin, 
The question is rather, are the times up with him? 
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If there be any question, could possibly rise, 

Which e could n’t defend, I know not where it lies " 
Just oe paused the angel, looked puzzled and said, 
“Can any one tell what ’s that noise overhead ? 

I’m strongly reminded by the words which they 


speak, 
Of Abram the Hebrew, and Plato the Greek*— 
My thought goes to Mamre and Athens of old, 
When met there those sages the sheep of that fold.” 
“O, yes,” cries the doctor who there bears the rule, 
“Come up to a Methodist Theological School !” 
The angel turned pale, and surprise seemed to 
show, 
While Lee shook with fear, saying, “Fray let us go.” 
They passed to the pavement, and lo, at the door, 
Stood Jesse Lee’s horse, whose saddle-tree bore 
A parchment declaring that Harvard in course, 
A degree had conferred on this Methodist horse !* 
“Good luck,” quoth our hero, “forsooth, heretofore 
More donkeys than horses passed through that door.” 
*T is morn; the sun up rose, and Lee 
Seemed to his host so changed that he 
Inquires the cause—who smiling said 
“Such dreams ne’er filled a poet’s head ; 
Boston with Methodists alive 
I saw as bees in Summer hive, 
While churches, bells, and organs all 
Thick on my wondering fancies fall ; 
And what than all the rest most rare, 
A theological school was there !” 
Musing, he bows his reverend head ; 
“ With God ’tis possible,” he said ; 
Then flashed his eye with heavenly light, 
As on him burst prophetic sight— 
Like Moses’ face his shone and glowed ; 
Sublime and full his accents flowed ; 
“Him I shall see, but O, not now, 
With kingly crown upon his brow; 
His power behold, but O, not nigh, 
His star I see ascending high ! 
The scepter of the Conquering One— 
From Jacob springs, great David’s son ; 
O, goodly tents, O, countless host, 
Against thee no enchantments boast ; 
No divination checks thy way 
To purchased universal sway ; 
Proud thrones and idol temples fall, 
And David’s Son is Lord of all.” 





1 Boston Common was originally a cow-pasture for the town. 

2 “For rumor said a strange new light,” etc. The first evan- 
gelical itinerants were called new /Jights, and about that time 
some improved lamps to light the streets of Boston were brought 
from England, and the rumor that a new light was to be burned 
on the Common drew out the people. 

*No person invited Lee to go home with him, and he really 
rode to Lynn that night. 

*The Theological School is over our new hall, occupying the 
fourth and fifth stories. 

On Lee’s second visit to Boston he visited and preached in 
Cambridge, when the students of Harvard took his horse from 
the stable and led him through the hall of the college, saying, 
“The Methodist minister's horse should go through college if 
his master had not.”” I have perpetrated an anachronism for 
the sake of the incident. 





THE RELIGION OF THE FAMILY. 
IIL. ° 





BENEFITS AND OBLIGATIONS OF MARRIAGE. 


ARRIAGE is a happy state. This is the 
condition chosen and designed by God as 
the one most calculated to secure man’s 

highest welfare and happiness. “It is not good 
for man to be alone,” is a Divine opinion, and 
in the belief of it he made him a wife. Wedded 
life is not all sunshine; its paths do not all lead 
through beds of flowers and avenues of beauty ; 
it is not all happiness; it has its cares, its 
crosses, its responsibilities, its self-denials, but 
it is capable of affording the highest happiness 


Vto be found in the present life; it is the condi- 


tion in which are to be found the richest sup- 
plies of peace and joy which the world affords ; 
it gathers around man and woman the circum- 
stances capable more than all others of making 
them happy, and is that position in which, un- 
doubtedly, the greatest amount of happiness 
and the greatest number of happy people in the 
world are found. There are unhappy marriages, 
but the fault is not in the institution, but in the 
individual. 

Marriage is a safe state. Men and women do 
not only want happiness, they want safety; they 
long for security. They live in a dangerous, 
tempting, sinful, changeful world; they need a 
place of safety and shelter, a quiet retreat from 
the busy world; in a word, they need a home. 
Man especially needs a place where he can feel 
that all is safe and trustworthy; where his in- 
terests, his welfare, his reputation, his plans, 
his heart are secure; where there is no enemy, 
no spy, no hidden tempter; where his soul 
breathes easy, and his heart beats lightly, and all 
around him is innocence, truth, and love. The 
world offers no such place but in the charmed 
circle of wedded love. 

No man has better summed up the benefits 
of this sacred relation than the famous Jeremy 
Taylor. “Marriage has in it less of beauty, 
but more of safety, than the single life; it-hath 
not more ease, but less danger ; it is more merry 
and more sad; it is fuller of sorrows and fuller 
of joys; it lies under more burdens, but is sup- 
ported by all the strengths of love and charity ; 
and those burdens are delightful. Marriage is 
the mother of the world and preserves king- 
doms, and fills cities, and churches, and heaven 
itself. Celibacy, like a fly in the heart of the 
apple, dwells in perpetual sweetness, but sits 
alone and is confined and pines in singularity ; 
but marriage, like the useful bee, builds a house, 
and gathers sweetness from every flower, and 
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labors and unites into societies and republics, 
and gends out colonies, and feeds the world 
with delicacies, and obeys their king, and keeps 
order, and exercises many virtues, and pro- 
motes the interest of mankind, and is that state 
of good to which God has designed the present 
constitution of the world.” 

But these benefits of marriage, inestimable 
as they are, are such as accrue to the individ- 
uals themselves ; its broadest relations are, how- 
ever, to society. Marriage is the groundwork 
of human society and government, and the chief 
corner-stone of all religion and virtue. It is 
the fountain of families; it is the source of all 
the tender relations, and of all the gentle and 
useful affections of life. Here in this garden, 
as beautiful and as fertile as Eden, spring up 
those tender life-bonds of husband and wife, 
father, mother, child, brother, sister, and all 
those ramifications of life-ties which link us 
together in families and in circles of endearing 
relations. Here are born and cherished those 
beautiful affections of conjugal tenderness, pa- 
rental love, filial piety, and brotherly and sisterly 
attachments, worth more than all the land and 
all the gold and silver of the world. 

From marriage also spring into life the forces 
which give birth to education, which ennoble 
industry, which develop economy, which inspire 
enterprise, and which prepare for freedom. That 
we have so much of these in American Chris- 
tian society is because the first of God’s insti- 
tutions is sacred among us. Sparta never pro- 
duced any thing great in the arts or literature, 
because she respected not the ordinance of 
marriage, while Athens, through her regard for 
the marriage tie, was the first in both literature 
and the arts. Ancient Rome held sway while 
she had such women as Lucretia, but when she 
became licentious her power passed from her. 

Says De Tocqueville, in his work on the 
United States, “I can only ascribe the inspiring 
principle of American greatness to the sacred- 
ness of their domestic relations, and the su- 
perior character of their women.” And so it 
must be. Woman is the appointed preserver 
of whatever is good, and pure, and true in 
humanity. She is the first teacher. “The 
fountain of public order, refinement, intelligence, 
morality, and religion,” said Daniel Webster, 
“is not primarily the school, but the family. 
And over this fountain woman, as the wife, 
mother, sister, is the presiding genius. Let the 
enchanted wand which she there waves be 
guided by intelligence and virtue, and the whole 
mass of society, like Peter’s sheet, is lifted by 
the four corners toward heaven.” 

Human beings, always ready enough to com- 





plain of evils that threaten them, and of suffer- 
ings that are actually upon them, are proverb- 
ially slow in recognizing their blessings and in 
tracing them to the sources whence they flow 
to them. We Tive in the highest civilization 
and in the enjoyment of the multitudinous bless- 
ings and comforts that flow to us from a state 
of society characterized by peace, refinement, 
courtesy, morality, charity, and obedience to the 
great principles of law and order, and yet are 
exceedingly apt to forget that it is our superior 
home-life and culture that lies at the bottom of 
all these grand characteristics of our civiliza- 
tion; that in this fallen and disordered world 
the institution of marriage is the most potent 
instrument by far, among all our laws and insti- 
tutions, in sustaining and consolidating the fabric 
of society. And it is marriage, too, in the high 
significance and state of strictness to which it 
has attained in modern society, and under the 
fostering influences of Christianity, which alone 
is capable of producing these highest and grand- 
est results. Certain modern reformers in their 
bold and far-reaching complaints of the so-called 
burdens and restraints of married life forget this 
fact, and that it is these very restraints entailed 
on society by the marriage bonds that make it 
the beneficent institution that it is. Marriage 
derives its essential and specific character from 
restraint; restraint from the choice of more 
than a single wife; restraint from choosing her 
among near relatives by blood or affinity; re- 
straint from the carnal use of woman in any 
relation inferior to marriage; restraint from 
forming any temporary or other than a life-long 
contract. By the prohibition of polygamy it 
concentrates the affection which its first tend- 
ency is to diffuse; by the prohibition of incest 
it secures the union of families as well as indi- 
viduals, and keeps the scenes of dawning life 
and early intimacy free from the smallest taint 
of appetite; by the prohibition of concubinage 
it guards the dignity of woman, and chastens 
whatever might be dangerous as a temptation 
in marriage, through the weight of domestic 
cares and responsibilities; by the prohibition 
of divorce, above all, it makes the conjugal 
union not a mere indulgence of taste and pro- 
vision for eniovment, but a powerful instrument 
of discipline and self-subjugation, worthy to 
take rank in that subtle and wonderful system 
of appointed means by which the life of man on 
earth becomes his school for heaven. Thus in 
the sanctity of the marriage tie between two 
persons is the symbol of a perfect humanity, 
and wherever it is broken the bond and symbol 
of a perfect society are violated. Wherever it is 
kept pure in a nation, the men and women of 
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that nation will be strong in action and noble 
in thought; and history tells us, in many a 
voice, that an empire never fell till corruption 
had entered its homes. 

It has been Christianity alone which has 
been able to restore and preserve to mankind 
this sacred institution in its primitive purity 
and significance, and even to enlarge its power 
and meaning. When we reflect for a moment 
how marriage stands related to the purposes, 
methods, and successes of Christianity, we do 
not wonder at God’s care for its preservation, 
or at the Divine Redeemer’s concern for its 
purity and perpetuity. Religion, the religion 
of God and the Bible, has given to man this 
beneficent institution, and it has given back its 
own powerful influence, and presented its own 
fruitful sphere to religion. Marriage, creating 
the household and the family, secures the only 
hopeful conditions for the existence and per- 
petuation of Christianity. Pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father, does not 
dwell with the sensualist, will not take up her 
abode in the midst of polluted and licentious 
societies; she seeks the quiet fireside; she 
comes to nestle around the domestic hearth ; 
she seeks shelter amid the gentleness and purity 
of human homes; she lives and grows only in 
her full strength and symmetry amid the tender 
affections and gentle charities that cluster around 
the altar of marriage. 

But marriage is not necessarily in itself either 
a beneficial or a happy estate; what the do- 
mestic life of any married pair shall be depends 
almost entirely on themselves; they may fill it 
with harmony and peace, and may dwell in an 
atmosphere of benedictions, or they may per- 
vert it into a scene of discord, distrust, and 
misery, from which both parties would be glad 
to be free. But this perversion and consequent 
misery is not the fault of marriage, or chargea- 
ble against it, any more than are the sufferings 
of disease chargeable to the delicate nature of 
good health. The Creator has instituted for us 
this kind of life; but whether the fire shall burn 
brightly on the hearth and cast its mellow tints 
over a household dwelling in peace, and har- 
mony, and happiness, or shall cast its dim light 
in lurid shadows over scenes of discord and 
unhappiness, depends upon ourselves. Nor is 
the result a perplexing problem to solve. Mar- 
riage, like all other good things, has its laws 
and obligations; if these are observed the re- 
sults will follow as the Creator has ordained. 
To a few of these laws or vital principles we 
now turn our attention. The. most vital of all 
we have already noticed as an essential part of 
marriage itself, namely, mutual love. We do 





not prescribe this as one of the duties—it is a 
part of the thing itself, and wherever it is want- 
ing, whatever else the union of the parties may 
be, it is not marriage as God has ordained. 
After this, the first law of domestic life is 
mutual forbearance. The importance of this 
to the married pair can not be overestimated, 
Marriage is a system of compromises and con- 
cessions. The parties are not azge/s, and if 
we sometimes almost think so in the ardor of 
affection, we soon discover that we have been 
mistaken. The duties, cares, and intimacies of 
the married state, soon evolve to us the truth, 
that both husband and wife are but mortals— 
poor, feeble, erring creatures, the children of 
waywardness, selfishness, and sin. We are not 
long in discovering that our idol, though bright 
in our eyes as the sun, yet, like the sun, has 
spots in it. Nor should the discovery of these 
imperfections, or even of faults, estrange our 
affections, or create a feeling of disappointment 
which must lead to coolness and indifference. 
The true conclusion to draw from this discovery 
is, that to secure the harmony and peace of ¢his 
union at least we must compromise, and agree 
to the rule of mutual forbearance and forgive- 
ness. We say mutual, for let each remember 
that if the husband has found faults and blem- 
ishes in the wife, she too has found them in 
him. “The road to home-happiness lies over 
small stepping-stones.” Slight circumstances 
are the stumbling-blocks of families. “The 
prick of a pin,” says the proverb, “‘is enough to 
make an empire tremble.” The tenderer are 
the feelings, the more painful is the wound. A 
cold, unkind word checks and withers the blos- 
som of the dearest love, as the delicate rings 
of the vine are troubled by the gentlest breeze. 
The misery of a life is often born of a chance 
cbservation. 
“The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will have occasion to forbear, 
And something every day they live 
To pity and perhaps forgive ; 
But if infirmities that fall 
In common to the lot of all— 
A blemish or a sense impaired— 
Are crimes so little to be spared, 
Then farewell all that must create 
The comfort of the wedded state ; 
Instead of harmony, ’t is jar, 
And tumult, and intestine war.” 


Such, too, is the nature of true affection: 


“°T is gentle, delicate, and kind, 
To faults compassionate or blind, 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure ; 
But angry, coarse, and harsh expression 
Shows love to be a mere profession ; 
Proves that the heart is none of his, 
Or soon expels him, if it is.’’ 
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Again, the busy, precise, exacting man is 
most likely to be at fault. Tenderness, deli- 
cacy, and gentleness are the natural qualities 
of woman. Forgiveness is the most prominent 
attribute of the sex. Says the quaint Jeremy 
Taylor, “If man is refined, woman is double 
refined,” and her very delicacy of feeling makes 
her silent, forbearing, and forgiving with refer- 
ence to her husband’s faults. It is not every 
man that understands or appreciates the cares, 
and toils, and anxieties which gather round the 
faithful wife and mother; and she who bears 
them patiently, and for my sake meets them 
faithfully, deserves my patience and forbearance, 
and, above all, my tender sympathy, which is 
her greatest reward. The husband gains much, 
much in every. way, who exhibits on all occa- 
sions this appreciating sympathy for his wife. 
He will soon discover how it cheers the heart, 
lightens the duties, and enwreathes with smiles 
the countenance of his wife; and who does not 
know that the very sunshine of the household 
is these smiles of his wife? If we would have 
them, depend upon it we must make them. 
And while we think and say so much of the 
cheering, approving smile of woman, let us not 
forget that the approving, affectionate smile of 
the husband is as the light of the eyes to the 
patient, loving wife. 





OSMOSE. 





OD is the great object-teacher, and earth 
is his school-room. During the childhood 
of our immortality we are kept away from 

the rest and luxury of our heaven-home lest we 
should become enervated—put into this stern 
school discipline that our souls, cultivated and 
strengthened, may be fit to enjoy the delights 
of home after school-days are over. 

Thickly scattered through our study-room we 
find physical pictures of spiritual truth, which 
our Teacher is trying to impress upon our 
minds. Daily he gives us, through nature, facts 
about the soul. Sometimes we become so in- 
terested in the pretty playthings that we fail to 
learn the abstract truth of which they were in- 
tended to be object-lessons. Perhaps when we 
have studied the phenomena of nature more 
accurately, it may yet be found that every law 
of physics has its correlative in spiritual action. 
Let me illustrate this idea by comparing the 
osmose of liquids with the reciprocal influence 
of human souls. 

You know that when liquids of different den- 
sity are separated by some substance which is at 
all permeable, they will! find each other mingling 





their substance till both are alike. I believe 
that human souls have such a law as well as 
liquids ; compel them to be close together for 
any length of time, and you will find that the 
outflowing life of each has been absorbed by 
the other; they will be more alike than when 
they met. This law, like all others, may be 
resisted in its action by the operation of some 
stronger law, but you can notice its effect in a 
hundred cases right about you. When souls 
love each other, this law is a hundred-fold more 
potent. 

You owe Mrs. Brown a visit and take your 
sewing to sit with her an hour. Something 
turns the conversation upon an interesting bit 
of gossip. Why is it that, despite her talk 
upon a different subject, you find yourself invol- 
untarily thinking about your wardrobe, wonder- 
ing how you shall fix over your Spring suit, 
forming a plan for your Summer hat, inventing 
some novelty in the way of trimming dresses, 
regretting that you have not richer clothes, a 
larger house, handsomer furniture, a prettier 
face? It is because, unconsciously to both of 
you, her soul has been flowing into yours. You 
are feeling a very little of what she feels a 
great deal, for she lives for show. 

Why is it that when Mrs. Smith calls, even 
though she may happen to talk all the while of 
receipts for making jelly, you notice yourself 
forming resolutions in reference to a course of 
reading? Why do you find yourself regretting 
that you have wasted so much time in visiting, 
and embroidery, and fancy dishes, when you 
might have read so much? It is because part of 
her nature has soaked into yours, and, above all 
other wealth, learning is to her of greatest value. 

When your heart is all in a flutter with an- 
noyances, anxiety, and suspense, and your eye 
is so dim that it seems as if this poor life were 
all, why do you lose your fret and your blind- 
ness in Mrs. Bond’s companionship? Because 
the restful quiet and faith of her own pure heart 
are infused into yours, and you see life with her 
eyes. 

With one you are frivolous; with another, 
thoughtful; with one, scientific; with another, 
childish. With one, life seems to you a com- 
edy; with another, a tragedy. With one, you 
look back to read your past as a tender, poetic 
romance; with another, as a monotonous, prose 
narrative of a rough fight with circumstance. 
With one you are misanthropic, cursing the 
world; with another, humanitarian, loving it for 
the good hid underneath. With one you are a 
short-sighted, dim-visioned worldling ; with an- 
other, so spiritual that you always feel a sense 
of the angel’s presence. , 
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Of course you do not become exactly like 
your friend, but your mood, while under his 
influence, will partake of his character, and if 
his visits are often repeated this mood will be- 
come a habit of feeling, unless resisted by some 
stronger life inside or out. 

All are not equally influenced by their asso- 
ciates. Some few souls are so fixed, immovable, 
unimpressible, that the facts concerning them 
might be explained by the laws of solids rather 
than by the chemistry of fluids. We state a 
general law, true in different degrees of different 
characters of soul. 

Besides this direct, immediate outflowing of 
one life into another which is in contact with it, 
there are many other ways in which friends 
infuse into each other their own good or bad 
character. One we love is always with us—car- 
ried in our hearts as a spiritual presence when 
not sensibly apparent. We are unconsciously 
adapting ourselves to his taste even in his ab- 
sence. He is making us over even while he 
does not think of us. Is he good? Then we 
are ashamed -even to think of what he would 
disapprove, and so our life grows better. Is he 
high above us? It is instinctive to try to ap- 
proach his level, to put ourselves on the same 
plane of life. So we are raised in sentiment. 
Is he refined? “What would he think” will 
be a sure preventive against any coarseness, 
and our taste grows finer, our sense of propriety 
more acute, under this training of love. 

Alas, that this force which may so strongly 
draw our souls to heaven should so often be 
downward in its tendency, blackening in its 
touch; that the ridicule of miscalled friends 
should ever weaken the restraints with which 
God has hedged in the wrong; that the holy 
gift of human love should ever be so abused as 
to become an enervating, debasing influence ! 
Sad it is that those we strongly love, those who 
almost make us what we are, are not always 
just what we would like to become. 

Some souls are better conductors of spiritual 
electricity than others. The divine life, God- 
given, may come to us in greater measure 
through some hearts than through others. Let 
us drink in our life where it is purest and most 
abundant. 

We must not forget that we influence our 
friends as they do us. Not only does their 
spiritual life flow into ours—ours is flowing 
always into them whether we will or not. It is 
a fearful thing to be loved by any one, especially 
by one of an ardent nature; to be to them their 
limit of good possibilities; to be their standard 
of human excellence; to be almost their con- 
science. Do we do wrong? We have marred 





their book of ethics, for our sin is to them no 
longer sin. Is there any evil in our hearts? 
We will infuse it into theirs. 

But it is, too, through this love of our friends 
for us that we have most power of blessing. 
Has God any loving message to them? He 
asks us to be its- carrier, and we shall be wel- 
comed for love’s sake. Perhaps for love’s sake 
we may make the message welcome, so saving 
souls to God forever. 

But strongest souls have strongest influence ; 
so God’s influence is stronger than that of any 
human soul, if we open our hearts to welcome 
it. Let him be our most intimate friend, and 
the divine life shall flow into our souls, making 
us sons of God, fit for the home where our 
Father is, fit for the love of angels, who are 
waiting for us yonder. Filled with this divine 
life, we may then more safely go among wicked 
men to do them good, for the good within us 
being stronger than the evil in them, we shall 
not be hurt, and they will be blessed by the 
virtue going ‘out of us. If we have been with 
Jesus they will know it by the new aspirations 
awakened in them through our presence. If we 
carry with us the atmosphere of heaven, some 
wanderer breathing it may learn to love his 
home, and wander from it no longer. 

Let God be the fountain of our inflowing 
life, then we need not be startled by the fact 
that we are making our friends like ourselves. 
We will rather be comforted by the thought 
that their reception of our spiritual effluence 
must be only the reception of so much of rest, 
and happiness, and purity—so much of heaven. 





A PRESENT SAVIOR. 





WE may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down ; 

In vain we search the lowest deeps 
For Him no depths can crown. 

But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he ; 

And faith hath still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


The healing of the seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain ; 

We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 

Through him the first fond prayers are said 
Our lips of childhood frame ; 

The last low whispers of our dead 
Are burdened with his name. 

O Lord and Master of us all! 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 
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THE TWO BOYS. 





NCE on a time two boys started out to 
seek their fortunes. They were both or- 
phans, the one named Peter and the other 

John. They trudged on together for several 
days, and at last came one afternoon to a little 
church. It was very hot weather, and they had 
walked a long way; so they stepped into tie 
church-yard and sat down upon a tombstone, 
beneath some large, overshadowing elm-trees. 
Here they fell into a conversation, and Peter 
said to John: 

“What do you intend to do with yourself, 
now that you have set out upon this journey?” 

“TI intend to do as much good in the world 
as I can, and at the same time get an honest 
living,” replied John. 

“ What do you intend to do?” 

“T intend to become a rich man, and have a 
large house, and servants to wait upon me, like 
the Duke,” answered Peter. 

“Well,” said John, “I should like to get a 
plenty of money, because I could then do good 
with it, but I should not care much to have 
many servants about me, and I would rather 
live in a nice little cottage, like the minister’s, 
than in a big mansion like the Duke’s.” 

“I would not, though!” responded Peter. 
“Why, if you have a grand house and plenty 
of money, you can have grand parties, and 
great people to come and see you; and as to 
doing good, see what Christmas presents you 
can make of loaves of bread, and meat, and 
coals! The Duke gives coals to all his ten- 
ants every Christmas, but the preacher does 
not.” 

“But he does good in other ways; he is too 
poor himself to give much away,” replied John. 

“If he had plenty of money, however,” said 
Peter, “see how much more good he could do! 
There is not much good to be done without 
money, and therefore I intend to do my best 
to get it; and then you will see the good I 
will do.” 

“But my father told me, on his dying bed, 
not to make the getting of money the main and 
only object of my life. He said it ruined a 
man, it made him selfish and mean, and unable 
to serve God as he ought to do. He told me to 
make this the motto of my life: ‘To do good 
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is better than to get wealth ;’ and I shall try to 
do so.” 

“ My father told me,” said Peter, “‘to re- 
member that nothing was done in the world 
without money, but every thing was possible 
with it; it was the only magic wand?’ And so 
I intend to make a plenty of money, and then 
do good with it; and as London is the place 
where fortunes are made, I shall get there as 
quickly as possible.” 

“Well, I don’t care to go to London,” an- 
swered John. “I believe it is a great wicked 
place, and there is no telling what temptations 
one might be led into.” 

“Pooh! look at the thousands of people 
there, and good enough people too, I warrant 
you! I would not stay away for any such 
reason as that. But now I’m rested, and must 
go on: if you won’t go to London, therefore, I 
must bid you good-by; for this road to the 
right goes direct to London, and I expect to be 
there by to-morrow night.” 

“Good-by !” said John; “I hope we shall 
meet again some day, so that we may know 
how each other prospers.” 

“TIT hope so too. Good-by !” 

Thus the two boys separated, each taking the 
way he thought would lead him to happiness. 

The next day, toward evening, Peter arrived 
in the great city, as he had expected. It was 
still light, for it was Summer time. He threaded 
the long streets, with their large buildings and 
glittering shops, with the greatest wonder and 
astonishment. He had never dreamed of any 
thing like it. It seemed like fairy-land to him. 
He wandered about for a long time, looking at 
the strange and wonderful things ; but soon the 
merchants began to close their warehouses, and 
the shop-keepers their shops, and then it began 
to get dark. Peter was weary and tired; for he 
had walked far that day, and, therefore, sat 
down upon a step. The stars crept out one by 
one, and as he looked up at them he felt very, 
very lonely. They seemed to be so very far 
away; further away than on those nights when 
he had slept beneath them in the open country. 
Presently, however, hunger stirred him to fresh 
exertion, and after a while he found a tavern 
where he could have his supper and a bed very 
cheap. It was long before he could fall into his 
first sleep in London; but sheer weariness at 
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length overpowered him, and he fell off into a 
sound slumber. 

But what had become of John in the mean 
time? When he had gone a few miles on his 
way, after parting with his companion, he came 
to a farm-house. The dairy-maids were coming 
home from milking, with pails of milk on their 
heads,,and the men were returning from the 
fields to supper. John looked longingly in at 
the house-door, for he was very hungry; but he 
was ashamed to beg, so he trudged on toward 
the next village, where he knew he could buy 
something to eat with the little money he had 
got. But it was a long way, and the boy was 
so tired that he got on but slowly, so that when 
he arrived there it was already dark, and every 
thing was quite still. Only a light was to be 
seen here and there, and the occasional bark- 
ing of dogs was the only sound that disturbed 
the silence. John was afraid he was too late to 
get any thing to eat that night, and therefore 
hurried down the village street as quickly as he 
could. _He had not gone far, liowever, before a 
dog that was sleeping in a door-way, being 
aroused by his footsteps, rushed at him. John 
screamed in terror, and the good people of the 
cottage came in haste to the door to see what 
was the matter. They immediately called the 
dog away, and then were surprised to see a little 
boy there at that time of night. After question- 
ing him and hearing his tale, they took him in 
and gave him something to eat, and then told 
him he could stay there for the night. 

The people John had fallen upon were honest 
and worthy. The man was a shoe-maker, and 
all the day long he sat on his bench, in the 
room that opened to the street, and worked 
away as contentedly as a bee. He was never 
out of temper with any one, and no one ever 
seemed to be out of humor with him. His wife, 
too, was nearly always cheerful and happy. 
Only one thing sometimes seemed to trouble 
her. Only two years before their only son had 
run away from home and become a sailor, and 
when the nights were stormy the anxious mother 
would sit in her easy chair and rock in a dis- 
turbed manner. John soon knew about this, 
and he consented to stay with the good shoe- 
maker and learn his business. The shoe-maker 
was in want of some one to help him, and 
before many weeks were over he had become 
like one of the family. 

He remained with these kind-hearted people 
two years, and made great progress, not only 
in learning the trade of shoe-making, but also 
in study ; for he had become a student. In the 
cottage of the shoe-maker were several good 
books, and John soon got to learn these very 





well. During these two years, with a little aid 
from his master, he had made himself well ac- 
quainted with grammar and arithmetic. He 
also had a strong desire to learn the French 
language, and for this purpose he saved up his 
pocket money, and when he had got enough he 
walked to the neighboring town on a market- 
day, and purchased a second-hand French gram- 
mar at a book-stall. 

One day, as he was sitting on his bench, 
working away with his book open by his side, 
the doctor came in, for the wife of the shoe- 
maker was ill. As he was taking his departure 
he perceived the book and said: 

“What, are you a student?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied John. 

“What are you studying ?” 

“French,” he answered. 

“Why, now, what does a shoe-maker want 
with French ?” ' 

“It may be of use to me some day,” said 
John. 

“True, true,” said the doctor. “Are you 
fond of reading ?” 

“Yes, sir, very.” - 

“Well, now, if you will come down to my 
house some evening I think I can find a few 
books you would like to read ; but if I lend you. 
any you must take good care of them.” 

With that the kind doctor went away, and 
John went to his house the following evening. 
The doctor allowed him to choose one or two 
books to read, and told him that when he had 
used them carefully he could have more. Thus, 
by the doctor’s kindness, the boy learned much, 
for which he was very grateful. 

One day, as he and his master were sitting 
on their benches at work, the latter suddenly 
stopped his hammering, and, turning to John, 
said: 

“ How would you like to leave this trade and 
learn something else ?” 

John was taken by surprise, and did n’t 
know what to answer, and so said he could not 
say. . 
Then the shoe-maker told him that the doctor 
had taken a fancy to him, and had spoken to 
him about making a doctor of him. He soon 
perceived, by John’s joyful expression, that this 
idea was agreeable to him. The result was 
that John went to live with the kind Doctor 
Upton. After a few years’ time he got on so 
well that he was able to take his diploma, and 
establish himself in practice in the neighbor- 
ing town of G. Here he soon became known 
for his skill in medicine and for his uprightness, 
and was consequently much sought after to at- 
tend on the sick. He, however, did not get 
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rich. He ever remembered the words of his 
father, namely, “that it is better to do good 
than to get good.” He was always as ready to 
attend the poor, from whom he knew he would 
get no pay, as to attend the rich. But he was 
blessed with a cheerful, contented mind—a con- 
dition which a good conscience alone can give. 
One of the first things he did after getting a 
house of his own was to get the shoe-maker and 
his wife—both of them now quite old—to come 
and take charge of it for him. They lived with 
him for many years. She attended to the house- 
hold duties and he to the garden and the out- 
buildings. 

Thus years passed on, and John Beswick be- 
came one of the foremost men in every enter- 
prise of benevolence in G. Every one had con- 
fidence in him, and all who wished to have their 
cause prosper sought to get him to identify him- 
self with it, which he was never backward to do 
if it were a good one. 

About forty years after the day when John 
first entered upon his service with the shoe- 
maker—who now, with his wife, had passed 
away—he was once suddenly called by a matter 
of business to a distant part of the country. In 
returning he had to pass very near to his native 
village, which he had never seen since the day 
he left it, and he became possessed with a 
strong desire to look upon it once more. He 
arrived there one afternoon in Autumn, and, 
after visiting several places in it, he returned to 
the inn. He sat by the fire in deep thought, 
recalling the main incidents of his life since 
the day when, as a little boy, he started with 
his companion to seek his fortune. Although 
there were deeds that he regretted having done, 
and temptations yielded to that might have 
been resisted, yet, after all, he was able to say 
that he had followed the general path God had 
marked out for him. 

His thoughts were interrupted by the arrival 
of a carriage, and then the coming of some one 
into the room. It was evidently some important 
personage, for the landlady, waiters, and others, 
were running about, as hens do when a cat has 
made her appearance among the chickens. 

In a little while, however, the two gentlemen 
were left alone, and, after a few remarks, they 
sat in silence, each occupied with his own 
thoughts. Presently supper was brought in, 
and after this the gentlemen became more com- 
municative. The stranger seemed to be an in- 
valid, for he walked lamely, although he did not 
eat and drink as a person suffering from ill- 
health. 

“I have come here,” said he, in the course 
of conversation, “for the good of my health. 





I have suffered very much the last few years 
from a complication of diseases, and have been 
to Germany to take the waters, and to the 
South of France, and to Cheltenham and Bath; 
but not one of these places has done me any 
good; and so, by the advice of my doctors, I 
have come to try what the air of my native 
place will do.” 

“Is this your native place, then?” asked Dr. 
Beswick. 

“Yes,” replied the other, “I was born here, 
and have no’ seen it, till this evening, since the 
day I started out, now nearly forty years ago, 
to seek my fortune.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Dr. Beswick, more sur- 
prised than the stranger supposed; for he now 
recognized his former companion. 

“Yes,” continued the other, “two of us 
started out together, and traveled for some days 
in company; but eventually we parted, and I 
have never heard any thing of him since. Poor 
John Beswick! I often wonder what has be- 
come of ‘/him.” 

“Poor John Beswick” could contain himself 
no longer, but, jumping up from his arm-chair, 
held out his hand toward the other, and said: 

“Why, Peter Clayton, do you not know me? 
I am John Beswick !” 

Peter’s astonishment can be better imagined 
than described. It was indeed a strange meet- 
ing! That those two gray-headed, weather- 
beaten men, should, after a lapse of so many 
years, meet there in the inn of their native 
village, was really a wonderful circumstance. 
That evening was spent in relating their re- 
spective histories. John Beswick told his first, 
and then the other commenced in this wise: 

“When I arrived in London I soon got a sit- 
uation as errand-boy in a grocery store. I got 
very little money and a great deal of hard work, 
and so lived poorly for a long time. But event- 
ually I rose from errand-boy to be a shop-man. 
I worked during every spare moment to pick up 
whatever information had any bearing on my 
business. I became quick at accounts, expert 
in book-keeping, and experienced as to the 
values of things. My employers found my 
services good, and advanced me to the highest 
position they could give, short of a partnership. 
At length I was tired of being a servant, and 
therefore explained to my employers that I must 
either be a partner in the concern or leave and 
start an establishment of my own. I knew they 
could not do without me, and so did they, and, 
accordingly, after I had served them twelve 
years, I was taken as partner into the concern. 
I now threw all my energy into the business, 
and in three years doubled the profits. Finally, 
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the two senior partners, who were now old, sold 
out, and I had the affair entirely in my own 
hands. Now I began to get the remuneration 
for my labor. Wealth came to me. All my 
speculations were successful. Thus I was able 
to reach the ambition of my life—to have an 
estate. I purchased an old mansion and the 
lands surrounding it. The former owner had 
been a careless man and a spendthrift, and so 
had ruined himself. Thus I became possessor 
of an estate in Kent. That’s the way of the 
world, is it not? One man rises on another’s 
ruin. I pulled down the old house and built 
a new one, and planted and hedged, and so 
brought the estate into good condition again. 
With this ambition gained I thought | should 
be happy; but my eldest son became wild, got 
into bad ways, and finally brought himself into 
disgrace, and me to sorrow. I did all I could 
for him, paid for the best education for him, 
if he only would have profited by it, and stinted 
him in nothing. And my payment is to have 
nothing but trouble with him! What with his 
misdeeds, and my ill-health, the last ten years 
of my life have been nothing but trouble and 
sorrow! And I suppose, sooner or later, I shall 
go down to my grave broken-hearted by the in- 
gratitude of my children.” 

Dr. Bes- 


Thus did-the old man complain. 
wick was deeply moved to see the companion 


of his youth thus distressed. Iooking upon 
his wrinkled forehead and furrowed cheeks, he 
saw marks of care and suffering. Peter Clay- 
ton then fell into a deep train of thought; he 
leaned forward in his chair and gazed into the 
fire; dejection seemed to be written in every 
line of his face, and in his eyes almost a look 
of despair. Suddenly he raised himself up from 
his stooping posture, looked at his companion 
with a strange earnestness, and exclaimed : 
“What would I not give to be the boy again 
I was forty years ago! I would lead a different 
life from what I have! But it is idle to wish 
any such thing. I chose my own path and 
pursued it, and I have my reward. Within the 
last year or so I have often thought of the 
words you used before we parted: ‘It is better 
to do good than to get wealth.’ I see the 
depth of them now, which I never did before. 
A few Sundays ago I went to hear a celebrated 
man preach, and he took for his text: ‘He that 
soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall 
of the Spirit reap life everlasting.’ These 
words have been ringing in my ears ever since. 
I sowed to the flesh ; I thought only of myself; 
I never went out of my way to make any one 
happy, and I have reaped my reward.” 





Thus the old man went on, his repentant 
heart almost breaking with bitterness and an- 
guish. Dr. Beswick tried to comfort him, but 
it was in vain. 

A few days afterward the latter zentleman 
returned home, leaving Mr. Clayton at his 
native village. He had promised to return 
again shortly to prescribe for him, and try to 
help improve his health. It was a little longer 
before he got back than he thought it would be. 
He found the man’s health much worse; in 
fact, he was rapidly sinking, and there was little 
hope of his lasting many days. A week after- 
ward .Dr. Beswick saw him laid in the church- 
yard of his native village, and then, with a 
heavy heart, he turned his steps homeward, 
feeling more fully than ever, that “to do good 
is much better than to get wealth.” 


FORGIVENESS. 


HE son of a minister had by some means 
displeased his father. His father thought 
it right to be reserved for an hour or two, 

and when asked a question about the business 
of the day he was very short in his answer to 
his son. An hour or two elapsed. The time 
had nearly arrived when the youth was to re- 
peat his lesson. He came to his father’s study 
and said : 

“Papa, I can not learn my lesson unless you 
are reconciled. I am sorry I have offended you. 
I hope you will forgive me. I think I shall 
never offend you again.” 

His father replied, “ All I wish is to make you 
sensible of your fault. When you acknowledge 
it, you know all is easily reconciled with me.” 

“Then, papa,” said he, “give me the token 
of reconciliation, and seal it with a kiss.” 

The hand was given, and the scal most 
heartily exchanged on each side. ; 

“* Now,” exclaimed the dear boy, “I will learn 
Latin and Greek with any boy,” and fled to his 
little study. 

“ Stop, stop !” said his father ; “have you not 
a Heavenly Father? If what you have done 
be evil, he is displeased, and you must apply 
to him for forgiveness.” , : 

With tears starting to his eyes, he said, 
“Papa, I went to him first. I knew except 
he was reconciled I could do nothing.” And 
with tears fast falling he said, “I hope— 
I hope he has forgiven me; and now I am 
happy.” 

His father never had occasion to look at him 
with a shade of disapprobation from that time 
to his death. 
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Gatherings of the oonth, 


THE OLD PaTHs.—One who desires to keep up 
with the learning of his day must be constantly buy- 
ing and studying new text-books. Such great dis- 
coveries and inventions are being constantly made in 
every art and science, that the old-fashioned scholars, 
who will keep to their old books, are far behind the 
age. 

What a blessing it is that there is one study that 
changes not, and that, too, the one most important 
to us of all others! A man may get on very well 
who does not know all the latest chemical discov- 
eries. He may be ignorant of the names of all the 
latest discovered planets, and may even fancy the 
sun really rises and sets as it appears to, and yet 
have the most profound and important knowledge, 
thoroughly grounded in head and heart. The old 
beaten paths of the Bible have been known for ages, 
and though we find in them constantly things new 
and marvelous to us, thousands of hearts have made 
the same discoveries long before us. When any one 
parades before us some entirely new discovery he 
has mad€ in this mine, some fanciful new interpreta- 
tion of a text, we may well question the truth of his 
theory. The Spirit has gone with the Word these 
thousand years and more, and has often revealed its 
precious truths even unto babes in Christ. 

When the flocks are descending into the valley 
pastures, they do not choose out a new way around 
the brow of the fearful precipice or through the black 
morass. They follow the old beaten paths and tread 
them with confidence and safety. So should we 
“ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and 
walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.” 


THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT.—The Christmas Heart, 
how much it means, and how much joy there is in it! 
There was always much joy in the world, and always 
birds have sung and children played, and men and 
women laughed and made merry; but never this 
great joy till the Incarnation came. Never such 
mirth that could so love and pity in its glee; never 
such pathos that could smile through its tears and 
look upon no sin or sorrow without hope. What a 
change came over the human heart with the faith 
that rests in the Incarnation! Before, men could 
make merry over human woes, have slaves murder 
each other to give spirit after their banquets and see 
gladiators butchered in their public games. The 
pathetic emotions were as much perverted as the 





mirthful, and pathos was melancholy brooding in the 
groves of fate, as mirth was madness reveling in 
scenes of blood and wretchedness. Before, there was 
more glee for the prodigal among spendthrifts and 
harlots—afterward, there was music and dancing in 
the house that had won him back to his father’s arms; 
and throughout Christendom to-day there is much 
rejoicing over hosts of prodigals thus returning, and 
with the hymn of the Angels of the Nativity, we can 
hear a chorus of other angels, who sing, perhaps, in 
more plaintive strains, the joy of heaven and earth 
over the repenting sinner, as they answer to the good 
father’s gladness, and say, “ For this our brother was 
dead and is alive again, he was lost and is found.” — 
Dr. Osgood. ty 


THE Bosom oF Jesus.—Ah! my brother, may 
God give thee grace to-day, to go and lean all thy 
weakness upon the faithful bosom of Him who died 
for thee! Trial in this world thou mayest have; 
weakness thou art the subject of; fickleness thou 
standest exposed unto, in the creature around thee 
and in the creature within thee; but this is thy con- 
solation—He that “measures the waters in the hol- 
low of his hand” knows how to carry thee “gently 
in his boscm.” It has a kindly aspect upon the 
sinner—the thoughtless sinner. Thus it speaks to 
him: “ This is our Jesus; this is the Jesus that you 
turn your back upon; this is the Jesus that you re- 
ject and tamper with; this is that Jesus—he that 
can put the ‘smoking flax’ into his bosom, when 
there is enough of unbelief to lead him to cast it out, 
ar . to cast it out utterly.” O, there is a sweet aspect 
in this truth; and thus it speaks, If a poor wretched 
sinner hears me, brought within these walls to-day, 
half convinced that he is in the way of destruction, 
with a secret misgiving lest if he go forward he per- 
ish utterly, yet with this device of Satan constantly 
before him, “If I give up my creed, I give up my 
happiness ”"—what! in the “bosom?” Let me ask 
thee, where—on what bosom—dost thou lean thy 
head? Is it upon the restless world? It were as 
well to lay thy head upon the varying billow. Is it 
upon a creature—dying, fading, perishing? Ah! let 
the many that are at this present moment thinking 
upon friends once enjoyed, once walked with, once 
delighted in, and their place now knowing them no 
more forever—let them tell us what there is in the 
perishing creature to lay the head upon. Is it upon 
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the law thou dost lay thy head? It is a flinty bosom ; 
it curses thee as thou dost. The law can condemn, 
tit can threaten, it can curse; but it can not save. 
But the salvation of the Gospel is by grace— by 
grace are ye saved ;” to the vilest of sinners by grace. 
O, if feeling thy poverty and hasting from thy ruin, 
touched as with the fire of God in thy spirit, thou 
art now led to go in thy wretchedness, and place thy 
head beneath that truth, “To him that worketh is 
the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt, but 
to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for right- 
eousness "—this is the “bosom” of Jesus !—Zvans. 


Four ImpossIBLE THINGS.—First, to escape 
trouble by running away from duty. Jonah once 
made the experiment, but soon found himself where 
all his imitators will, in the end, find themselves. 
Therefore manfully meet and overcome the difficulties 
and trials to which the post assigned you by God’s 
providence exposes you. 

Second, to become a Christian of strength and 
maturity without undergoing severe trials. What 
fire is to gold, that is affliction to the believer. It 
burns up the dross, and makes the gold shine forth 
with unalloyed luster, 

Third, to form an independent character except 
when thrown upon one’s own resources. The oak in 
the middle of the forest, which is surrounded on 
every side by trees that shelter and shade it, runs up 
tall and sickly; put it away from its protectors, and 
the first blast will overturn it. But the same tree, 
growing in the open field, where it is continually beat 
upon by the tempest, becomes its own protector. So 
the man who is compelled to rely on his own re- 
sources forms an independence of character to which 
he could not otherwise have attained. 

Fourth, to be a growing man when you look to 
your post for influence, instead of bringing influence 
to your post. Therefore prefer rather to climb up 
hill with difficulty, than to roll down with inglorious 
ease, 


THEY Say.—A more sneaking, cowardly, fiendish 
liar than “They say,” does not exist. That person- 
age is a universal scape-goat for personal gossip, 
envy, and malice; without form of flesh and blood, 
when invoked, and yet stalking boldly in every com- 
munity. The character is a myth, and yet real; in- 
tangible, and yet clutching its victims with remorse- 
less power. It is unseen, and yet from an exhaustless 
quiver wings its poisoned arrows from day to day. 
And no mail is proof; no character, position, or sex 
escapes; no sanctuary is too sacred; no home is 
bulwarked against its assaults. When one base 
heart wishes to assail some person’s character or 
motives, “They say” is always invoked. That is 
the assassin who strikes in the cloud—the Thug who 
haunts the footsteps of the offender, and tortures 
from careless word or deed an excuse for the stil- 
etto. Men dare not always reveal their own feelings. 
With smiles and pretended friendship, they present 
the envenomed shaft as coming from “They say.” 
Be sure, reader, that when some villainous tale is 





told of you, and the relater can not give an author 
more tangible than “ ‘They say” for it, that the slan- 
der is the creation of the heart by your side, reeking 
with the poison of envy and hatred, and earnest with 
a wish to have the falsehood of “ They say” bud into 
reality, and become current coin in the community. 


THE HzarT OF CHRIST.—Jesus wept over the 
woes of a single city; and do you think he never 
wept over the woes of a world? He wept in public, 
where he would certainly restrain his feelings as 
much as possible; and do you think he never wept 
in secret? Could we lift the sacred veil of his soli- 
tary hours; of his seasons of retirement, while an 
obscure workman of Nazareth; of his forty days’ 
fasting and praying in the wilderness; of his vigils 
on the mountain tops and in the deserts—what pray- 
ers, what intercessions, what tender and heavenly 
sympathies with the sorrows and woes of humanity, 
would come to light! His affections were not lim- 
ited to Judea; he did not love those merely who 
loved him. He wept at the grave of Lazarus, and 
over the distress of Martha and Mary, and why not 
ever the great congregation of the dead of more than 
a hundred and thirty generations past, and over all 
the broken hearts of widows and starving orphans 
from the beginning of the world? Why not over the 
distress of the sick, the delirium of the deranged, 
the agonies of the dying? Do you now see why he 
went about with restless assiduity to console, to com- 
fort, to bind up broken hearts, raising the dead, 
curing, cleansing, and restoring men to the enjoyment 
of health, sight, hearing, and reason? How could 
he do otherwise, with a heart like his? He would 
have done so, though no man had believed in him 
on that account, or returned to him a grateful word 
or look. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED MoTHER.—Thank God! 
some of us have had an old-fashioned mother. Not 
a woman of the period, enameled and painted, with 
her great chignon, her curls and bustle ; whose white 
jeweled hands never felt the clasp of baby fingers ; 
but a dear, old-fashioned, sweet-voiced mothe:, with 
eyes in whose clear depths the love light shone ; and 
brown hair, just threaded with silver, lying smooth 
upon her faded cheek. Those dear hands, worn with 
toil, gently guided our tottering steps in childhood, 
and smoothed our pillow in-sickness; even reaching 
out to us in yearning tenderness, when her sweet 
spirit was baptized in the pearly spray of the beautiful 
river. Blessed~is the memory of the old-fashioned 
mother! It floats to us now like the beautiful per- 
fume from some woodland blossoms. The music of 
other voices may be lost, but the entrancing melody 
of hers will echo in our souls forever. Other faces 
may fade away and be forgotten, but hers will shine 
on until the light from heaven’s portals will glorify 
our own. When in the fitful pauses of busy life our 
feet wander back to the old homestead, and crossing 
the well-worn threshold, stand once more in the low, 
quaint room, so hallowed by her presence, how the 
feeling of childish innocence and dependence comes 
over us, and we kneel down in the molten sunshine, 
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streaming through the western window—just where, 
long years ago, we kneeled by our mother’s knee, lisp- 
ing, “Our Father.” How many times, when the 
tempter lures us on, has the memory of those sacred 
hours, that mother’s words, her faith and prayers, 
saved us from plunging into the deep abyss of sin! 
Years have filled great drifts between her and us, 
but they have not hidden from our sight the glory of 
her pure, unselfish love. 


THE INIQUITIES OF THE FATHERS VISITED ON 
THE CHILDREN.—A man may drink moderately but 
steadily all his life with no apparent harm to him- 
self, but his daughters become nervous wrecks, his 
sons epileptics, libertines, or incurable drunkards, 
the hereditary tendency to crime having its pathology 
and unvaried laws precisely as scrofula, consumption, 
or any other purely physical disease. These are stale 
truths to medical men, but the majority of parents, 
even those of average intelligence, are either ignorant 
or wickedly regardless of them. There will be a chance 
of ridding our jails and alms-houses of halt their 
tenants when our people are brought to treat drunk- 
enness as a disease of the stomach and blood, as 
well as of the soul, to meet it with common sense 
and a physician, as well as with threats of eternal 
damnation, and to remove gin-shops and gin-sellers 
for the same reason that they would stagnant ponds 
or uncleaned sewers. Another fatal mistake is seen 
in the training of children—the system of cramming, 
hot-house forcing of their brains, induced partly by 
the unhealthy, feverish ambition and struggle that 
mark every phase of our society, and partly by the 
short time allowed for education. The simplest 
physical laws that regulate the use and abuse of the 
brain are utterly disregarded by educated parents. 
To gratify a mother’s silly vanity during a boy’s 
school-days, says a good writer, many a man is made 
incompetent and useless. If the boy show any sign 
of unnatural ambition or power, instead of regarding 
it as a symptom of an unhealthy condition of the 
blood-vessels or other cerebral disease, and treating 
it accordingly, it is accepted as an evidence of genius, 
and the inflamed brain is taxed to the uttermost, 
until it gives way exhausted. 


SERMONS AND CONVERSATION.—Would you know 
one cause of the limited popularity of the Gospel? 
Do you wish for advice which will cause it to pene- 
trate into the minds of which the society around us 
is composed? Let us learn to mingle it better with 
our conversation. Does not conversation form a 
large part of the words which we utter? We, who 
preach, well know the imperceptible influence our 
sermons produce compared with that produced by 
our conversation. Our sermons are always more or 
less prepared, or if not, they are supposed to be. 
Our conversation, on the contrary, is the most natural 
expression of our habitual state of mind. Now, it is 
this habitual state of mind that we must needs know 
to appreciate at its true value the expression of our 
convictions. 

Our sermons fall from too great a height, are too 
loud and too far between. They are like storms, 





when the rain strikes the ground as it falls, and 
glides over the surface. But to penetrate the parched 
and arid ground of the hearts of the multitudes 
around us, we must have those gentle, fine, con- 
tinuous, irresistible rains, to which the blessed influ- 
ence of our conversations might be compared, if 
instead of leaving them to the caprices of the mo- 
ment, we knew how with fidelity and gentleness, 
according to the advice of St. Paul, to let them be 
always with grace, seasoned with salt. 


A Goop DAUGHTER.—There are other ministers 
of love more conspicuous than she, but none in whjch 
a gentler, lovelier spirit dwells, and none to which 
the heart’s warm requitals more joyfully respond. 
She is the steady light of her father’s house. Her 
ideal is indissolubly connected with that of his fire- 
side. She is his morning sunlight and evening star. 
The grace, vivacity, and tenderness of her sex have 
their place in the mighty sway which she holds over 
his spirit. She is the pride and ornament of his 
hospitality, and the gentle nurse in his sickness. 


‘FHE CHRISTIAN’S PRospEctrs.—Rejoice in God. 
Dry up those tears, Cast away that’ downcast look. 
Child of the dust, you are an heir of glory. There 
is a crown all burnished for you; there is a white 
robe prepared for you ; there is eternal glory for you ; 
angels are to be your servants, and you are to reign 
with the King of kings forever. But while you wait 
on earth be witnesses for God; attest the glory of 
your Master; rise in the greatness of his strength; 
bind sin captive to your chariot wheels; go onward 
in your heavenly career. 


Wuat’s THE UsE?—What’s the use of minding 
what “they say?” What’s the use lying awake of 
nights with the unkind remark of some false friend 
running through your brain like forked lightning? 


.What’s the use of getting into a worry and fret over 


gossip that has been set afloat to your disadvantage 
by some meddlesome busy-body who has more time 
than character? These things can’t possibly injure 
you, unless, indeed, you take notice of them, and in 
combating them give them character and standing. 
If what is said about you is true, set yourself right at 
once ; if it is false let it go for what it will fetch, 
until it dies of inherent weakness, 


RESPONSIBILITY.—As a general thing there is very 
little honesty in your soul if you stand on the verge 
of your responsibilities, and refuse to lift them, be- 
cause they are so unlike others’; they are too small 
to suit your pride, or too large to suit your humility. 
You are not half a man! You need correcting grace, 
first of all, to change your nature, that you may see 
nothing is small that God lays across your path for 
you to shoulder and bear on. 


PRAYER.—Men plant prayers and endeavors, and 
go the next day to see if they have borne graces, 
Now, God does not send graces as he sends light 
and rain, but they are wrought in us through long 
days of discipline and growth. Acerns and graces 
sprout quickly, but grow long before ripening. 
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I. CARLTON AND LANAHAN, NEw York. HITCH- 
COCK AND WALDEN, CINCINNATI. 


Wesley His Own Historian. Illustrations of his Char- 
acter, Labors, and Achievements, from his own 
Diaries. By Rev. Edwin L. Fanes. 12mo, Pp. 464. 

Laing Words ; or, Unwritten Sermons. By the Late 
John M’Clintock, D. D., LL. D. Reported Phono- 
graphically. With a Preface by Bishop Fanes. 
12mo. Pp. 335- 

Thomas Chalmers. A Biographical Study. By Fames 
Dodds, 16mo. Pp. 388. 

Hand-Book of Bible Geography: With Descriptive 
and Historical Notes. By Rev. George H. Whitney, 
A.M. i2mo. Pp. 401. 

Arts of Intoxication. The Aim and the Results. By 
Rev. F. T. Crane, D. D., Author of “Popular Antuse- 
ments,” “The Right Way,” etc. 16mo. Pp. 264. 

Simple Stories with Odd Pictures ; or, Evening Amuse- 
ment for the Little Ones at Home. 18mo. Pf. 150. 


The Little Folk Library. Six Volumes in a Box. 
18mo0. Pp. 177, 106, 152, 150, 122, 190. 
The Daisy Books. Three Volumes in a Box. 

Pf. 95» 110, 79. 

A valuable collection of books from our own pub- 
lishers is thus found on our Table for this month. 
** Wesley His Own Historian” is a happy thought, 
conceived and excellently executed by Mr. Janes, of 
the New York East Conference. It allows Mr. Wes- 
ley to speak for himself. It illustrates his character, 
labors, and achievements by extracts from his own 
diaries. The most of them consist of selections from 
the third and fourth volumes of his works, com- 
prising his journals for a period of more than half a 
century. The author says: “I have endeavored to 
make such selections as point directly to some event 
in Mr. Wesley’s life, some trait in his character, 
some expression of his views, or some achievement 
in his work. As the reader peruses these pages he 
will find the extracts as so many index-fingers, point- 
ing to the faith, patience, charity, humility, gentle- 
ness, sympathy, sincerity, and devotion of this won- 
derful man.” 

The volume might well be styled a portrait of Mr. 
Wesley drawn by himself, or rather, it exhibits him 
to us speaking in his own style, preaching in his own 
manner, working in his own indomitable ways. The 
reader here hears him -telling, in his own simple, 
artless manner, what he did, and how he did it. We 
see him preaching at all hours and in all places, 
traveling in all directions, writing on all manner of 
subjects, visiting the sick and dying, burying the 
dead, praying with penitents, visiting the classes, 
examining and sifting the societies, adjusting difficul- 
ties, harmonizing discordant elements, directing his 


18mo. 





helpers, escaping from dangers, mastering mobs, de- 
feating plots, and overwhelming his persecutors. We 
see a marvelous life, characterized by wonderful 
powers of endurance and distinguished by unparal- 
leled labors. We are amazed at the magic influence 
this great organizer and leader in the Church of 
God wielded over his preachers and hearers, and over 
infuriated mobs, and we are led to admire the courage 
and wisdom displayed in the use of this power. 
The volume presents the life of Mr. Wesley with a 
vividness and impressiveness which no one but Mr. 
Wesley himself could achieve. His own descriptions 
of the scenes through which he passed in his travels 
and labors are inimitable. Why, then, should they 
be given to the world in any other words than his 
own? This is the work which Mr. Janes has done; 
he has gathered these vivid descriptions out of Mr. 
Wesley’s journals, arranged them in chronological 
order so as to present a consecutive view of Mr, 
Wesley’s life and labors. The whole book is a sug- 
gestive hint to the reader that the entire journals of 
Mr. Wesley are worthy of a thorough and prayerful 
reading. 

Dr. M’Clintock, whose “ Living Words ” are before 
us, was what is properly understood by an extem- 
poraneous preacher ; not a mere off-hand talker, but 
one possessing the power of clothing, in appropriate 
language, while standing in the presence of an audi- 
ence, thoughts which he had previously matured in 
the silence of his study. He could think upon his 
feet; he was master of himself; he had something 
to say, and he knew how to say it. As a preacher 
his heart was full of his work, so that his sermons 
not only bore the impyess of a clear and brilliant 
mind, but also of a warm, loving, and earnest soul. 
He believed, and therefore he spoke. He was en- 
dowed with admirable qualities for a popular and suc- 
cessful preacher ; he possessed a capacious, symmet- 
rical, and active mind, a gentle and philanthropic 
spirit, a social and sympathetic nature, a clear, strong, 
silvery voice, a commanding presence, an active, 
earnest manner; and yet -he was never a popularity 
seeker in the pulpit ; he only used the great powers 
with which the Creator had endowed him, to win 
souls, and to proclaim the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. Dr. M’Clintock did not write his 
sermons, and, therefore, we are indebted to the pho- 
nographer’s art for these “ Living Words” which lie 
before us. They admirably exhibit to us the lan- 
guage and style of the preacher, but the man of God 
is not here, clothing them with life and power. The 
volume contains nineteen sermons, all of them emi- 
nently practical, yet most of them treating of the 
cardinal doctrines of the Gospel and of some of the 
sublimest truths of Christianity ; still the style is so 
clear and simple that every mind will be edified by 
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their perusal. They are fine examples of a happy 
combination of learning and good sense. 

The characterization of Dr. Chalmers in the little 
volume prepared by Mr. Dodds is comprehensive 
and admirable. In this age of many books, the 
author who condenses the life of such a man as 
Chalmers into a small readable volume, confers a 
great service on the reading public. Long and minute 
memoirs, even of great men, while they may be 
valuable to the historian or the critic, can not be 
available to the general reader, and especially can 
not enlist the interest of the young. It is these 
classes the author has had in view in preparing the 
excellent memoir which lies before us, The Ameri- 
can editor, Dr. Wise, says: “ We have long desired 
a condensed delineation of the life and character of 
Thomas Chalmers for our Young People’s Library. 
True, Chalmers was a Presbyterian minister ; never- 
theless, he belonged to the whole Church of Christ. 
His symmetrical character, catholic spirit, extensive 
learning, rare earnestness, singular eloquence, polit- 
ical wisdom, self-sacrificing devotion to his principles, 
and pure life, are worthy of the study and emulation 
of the youth of every creed and nation. Hence we 
take pleasure in introducing this spirited, racy, and 
attractive ‘biographical study’ to the attention of our 
senior Sunday scholars, our teachers, and, may we 
add, of our young ministers, believing that these and 
all other classes of thoughtful readers will be both 
instructed and benefited by its perusal.” 

The “ Hand-Book of Bible Geography” is a timely 
and valuable contribution to a present want of pas- 
tors and Sunday-school teachers. It compresses 
into compact and convenient form a mass of informa- 
tion which can only be found in large dictionaries or 
cyclopedias, or scattered through the books of trav- 
elers. It gives the name, pronunciation, and mean- 
ing of every place, nation, and tribe mentioned in 
both the canonical and apocryphal Scriptures, with 
descriptive and historical notes. So far as practica- 
ble, each article is discussed in the following order : 
I. The name. 2. The place on the map where it is 
found. 3. The meaning. 4. The situation. 5. Bible 
allusions. 6. Bible events. 7. Modern name, condi- 
tion, etc. It brings the geography of the sacred record 
down to the latest information; the best authorities 
have been consulted, and in many cases the facts are 
taken from the lips of travelers, fresh from the sites 
described. It is illustrated by nearly one hundred 
engravings, and forty maps and plans, which will be 
found invaluable aids to the student. Noother book, 
with which we are acquainted, contains within the 
same space so much information, with illustrations 
so complete, concerning the important subjects of 
which it treats. No pastor or true Sunday-school 
teacher can afford to do without it. 

In “The Arts of Intoxication” we have an elo- 
quent and earnest discussion of one of the great 
problems of the times. It begins with the beginning, 
touching Homer and his story of Ulysses, twenty- 
eight centuries ago, and reaching to the prohibitory 
laws of the present day. The almost universal prev- 
alence of arts of intoxication pervading every grade 





of civilization, as well as all depths of barbarism, is 
one of the marvelous facts of human nature and 
human history. Man seems to have a special and 
powerful tendency to seek a state of artificial exalta- 
tion. “In China the opium vice is working death. 
On the eastern slopes of the Andes the poor rem- 
nants of once powerful nations are enslaved by 
the coca-leaf and the thorn-apple. In Europe and 
America the nations who claim to be the leaders of 
human progress are fearfully addicted to narcotic 
indulgences, which not only impose crushing burdens 
upon them, wasting the products of their industry, 
and increasing every element of evil among them, 
but rendering even their friendship dangerous to the 
savage tribes whom their commerce reaches, Italy, 
France, Germany, England, and the United States 
are laboring beneath a mountain weight of crime, 
poverty, suffering, and wrong of every description, 
and no nation on either continent is fully awake to 
the perils of the hour. Questions of infinitely less 
moment create political crises, make wars, and over- 
throw dynasties.” 

A thoughtful and systematic discussion of the 
whole subject, in a popular and convenient form, 
has long been a desideratum. Dr. Crane has exactly 
met the want. Opium, Tobacco, Coca-Leaf, Thorn- 
Apple, Betel-Nut, Indian Hemp, and Alcohol all 
receive full and careful consideration. The most 
recent facts, and the latest and clearest verdicts of 
science, are here given. The Temperance Reform, 
in its history, its mistakes, its prospects, and its most 
hopeful methods of success, is here fully treated by a 
master who has been, from the beginning, closely 
connected with the movement. The style is admira- 
ble; clear, terse, and forceful, and though the sub- 
jects in themselves may not be interesting, the author’s 
style and manner of treating them throw a charm 
into the book which is really fascinating. We hope 
the little volume will be extensively circulated and 
read. 

“Simple Stories” contains twenty beautifully told 
home-tales that will charm the little ones, and they 
are finely illustrated by those peculiar black, but 
graceful pictures made by Paul Konewka. “The 
Little Folk Library” contains six very handsome, 
neatly illustrated volumes that will be read and 
prized by the children, and the very “wee ones” 
will be delighted with “The Daisy Books,” contain- 
ing “‘ Daisy’s Home,” “ Daisy’s Cousin,” and “ Daisy’s 
Visit to Henwood.” 


HYMNS OF FAITH AND Hope. Sy Horatius Bonar, 
D.D. III Volumes. 18mo. 75 cts. each. New 
York: Robert Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: Geo. 
E. Stevens & Co. 


This is a new edition of the Hymns of Dr. Bonar, 
issued in very neat style, on fine paper, gilt top, and 
in neat binding. No one in our day has equaled 
Bonar in the production of sweet and rhythmical 
hymns, In simple beauty of thought, and express- 
iveness, and elegance of language, the hymns of 
these volumes are unrivaled. Former editions have 
made them great favorites, and given them a wide 
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circulation. They have been a balm to many a 
pained heart, have given joy to many sorrowing 
ones, have strengthened many weak, have urged for- 
ward many who were wearied and discouraged by the 
greatness and difficulties of the way. His themes 
are drawn from the heart of a vital Christianity ; 
“they are the embodiment, in flowing numbers, of the 
religious experiences of an earnest, spiritual man. 
Whoever possesses these volumes will possess a 
wealth of sacred song. 


THE CHRISTIAN RULE OF FAITH: Being a Series of 
Six Lectures. By G. W. Hughey, of the Southern 
Illinois Conference. 12mo. Pp. 169. Cincinnati: 
Elm-Street Printing Company. 

The question discussed in this little volume is the 
crucial question between Protestants and Catholics, 
and embraces every other question, as it is that on 
which the whole controversy hinges. What shall be 
the authoritative law of the Christian’s faith and 
practice? Shall it be the Word of God alone, or 
shall it be the authoritative utterances of the Church, 
or, narrower still, shall it be the ex-cathedra utter- 
ances of a single man, claiming to be the infallible 
Head of the Church? The entire system of Papal 
authority rests upon the claim of the Church to be 
the authoritative teacher of Christian faith and prac- 
tice. Protestantism repudiates this high claim, recog- 
nizes the Bible as a full, and sufficient, and authorita- 
tive relation of all that it is necessary to believe, and 
of all that jt is necessary to do, to inherit eternal life, 
and claims the right of the individual by virtue of his 
responsible manhood to read and interpret the Divine 
Words for himself, for the exercise of which right he 
stands responsible and accountable to God alone. 
The positions of Protestantism and Catholicism on 
this vital question are clearly and forcibly stated by 
the author in this little volume. Cardinal Wiseman 
has taken the lead in modern times in presenting the 
Roman Catholic argument, and his lectures are re- 
garded by Catholics as the ablest defense of their 
doctrines extant in the English language. The vol- 
ume before us is chiefly a review of these lectures of 
Wiseman. The Cardinal’s arguments are fully and 
fairly presented, and are fully and fairly answered. 
‘We know of no other volume that, in so short a 
space, gives so complete a view of the controversy, 
and so thorough a refutation of the Papal claims. 


THe Sunpay-ScHOoL IDEA: By Fohn S. Hart, 
LL. D. 6mo. Pp. 414. Philadelphia: F. C. 
Garrigues & Co. Cincinnati: George E. Stevens 
& Co, 

Dr. Hart is a born educator, confirmed and per- 
fected by long experience. He has studied thor- 
oughly the whole nature of childhood; he believes 
in educating that whole nature, mind and heart; he 
is, therefore, a leader in the popular methods of pub- 
lic school instruction, and equally a leader in the 
great Sunday-school department which looks to the 
moral and spiritual education of the children. The 
book before us gives a general survey of the whole 
subject of Sunday-schools, setting forth the princi- 





organization, methods, and capabilities. “I have 
aimed,” says the author, “to give my whole rounded 
idea of what the Sunday-school is, and of what it is 
capable. I have aimed, however, to discuss princi- 
ples rather than methods; and in those instances in 
which particular methods have been advocated, they 
have always been given in connection with the prin- 
ciples which underlie them and govern them.” The 
volume will be a most valuable one to every earnest 
Sunday-school worker. 


MAN AND WoMAN. Considered in their Relations to 
Each Other and to the World. By Henry C. Ped- 
der. 12mo. Pp. 116. New York: Samuel R, 
Wells. . 


We have not had time to examine with any thor- 
oughness this little volume; mechanically it is a very 
neat one ; its subject-matter is in an interesting line 
of thought; the writer claims to be entirely unknown 
in the field of literature, and modestly enough intro- 
duces himself to the public. The subject is the 
vexed question of the day, the relation of men and 
women to each other and to the world, and the au- 
thor desires to contribute “his mite to the better 
establishment of social order, domestic happiness, 
and national prosperity.” His themes are, “ Adapt- 
ability of the Sexes on a Spiritual Plane of Life;” 
“Connubial Attachment, its Potency and Design ;” 
“Marriage, the True order of Life ;” “ Equality of 
the Sexes, the Necessary Result of a Well-Ordered 
Civilization,” etc. 


THE CHILDREN’S WEEK: Seven Stories for Seven 
Days. By R. W. Raymond. Illustrated by H. L. 
Stephens and Miss M. A. Hallock. Small ato. Pp. 
142. $1.25. Mew York: § B. Ford & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 

Although this is a “juvenile,” if any grown folk, 
who have a liking for cleverness and spice, will but 
take the trouble to read one or two of the stories, it 
will not be time wasted or unenjoyed. The book is 
bright enough to please any people of culture, and 
yet so simple that children will welcome it with glee. 
The illustrations—all new and made for the book— 
are particularly apt and pleasing, showing forth both 
the comical element of the book and its pure and 
beautiful sentiment. The tasteful binding in green 
or brown cloth, with new cover design in black and 
gold, is very attractive. 


Fercus Morton: A Story of a Scottish Boy. By 
SF. R. Macduff, D. D. m0. Pp. W10. 50 cents. 
New York: Robert Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: 
George Crosby. 

A charming little book. 


SHAKSPEARE’S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT OF 
Venice. Edited with Notes. By William 7. 
Rolfe, A. M. With Engravings. Small ato. Pp. 
168. Mew York: Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: 
R. Clarke & Co. 

The author’s aim has been to edit this English 
classic for school and home reading in essentially the 
same way as Greek and Latin classics are edited for 


ples which underlie the Sunday-school and its objects, | educational purposes. 
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LITTLE MARY AND THE Farry. By Harriet B. 
M’ Keever. Square 16mo. Fp. 40. 75 cts. Phil- 
adelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. Cin- 
cinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 


A very beautiful little book with nine handsome 
illustrations. The story is nicely told in poetry. 
The author is a well-known and popular writer for 
children. 


IN PAPER. 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, for the Year 1870. 8vo. Pp. 
313. Mew York: Carlton & Lanahan, Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. This volume contains a pan- 
oramic exhibit of the whole Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and we constantly wonder why every preacher 
does not determine to have a copy, and why our 
Methodist families do not generally secure this great 
annual chart of the whole Church. 





Our Seven Churches. By Thomas K. Beecher. 
16mo. Pp. 167. New York: §. B. Ford & Co. 
Eight lectures are found in this little volume present- 
ing Mr. Beecher’s views of the excellences of the 
leading denominations, including the Roman Catho- 
lics and Liberal Christians. The principles inspiring 
the lectures are that “every Church that has main- 
tained a separate denominational existence, by the 
mere fact of living proves that there is something in 
her that maintains her life. Every Church can teach 
every other Church something, and every Church 
can learn. There are diversities of operations, but 
one Spirit—many Churches, but one religion.” 


To the Young Men of the West. By L. U. Reavis. 
New York: Samuel R. Wells. A few practical 
words of advice to those born in poverty and des- 
tined to be reared in orphanage. An encouraging 
book for young men. 








ALBERT BARNES.—The year 1870 will go down in 
history'as a remarkable one for the multitude of the 
deaths of eminent men and women, and also for the 
strange suddenness with which death visited these 
“shining marks.” Just as the year closed it became 
necessary to add to the list the name of Albert 
Barnes, who, though a Presbyterian divine, belonged 
to the whole Church by virtue of his great labors, 
his evangelical spirit, and his broad catholicity. He 
steadily declined all literary honors, and we must, 
therefore, speak of him as simply Albert Barnes. 
Though he had reached the ripe age of seventy-two, 
he was still apparently in vigorous health; yet he 
died suddenly on Christmas eve, while in the house 
of a friend whom he had gone to comfort in view of 
a recent bereavement. He was expecting also to 
preach on the following day. Happy old man, he 
died while intent on doing his Master’s work, in ripe 
old age, full of honors, and universally beloved. 

He was born in Rome, New York, on the first of 
December, 1798. He spent his boyhood up to sev- 
enteen years of age in his father’s tannery. At 
twenty-two he was graduated from Hamilton College, 
and subsequently studied theology at Princeton. He 
was licensed to preach in 1824, and was ordained 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Morristown, 
New Jersey, in 1829. After five years’ labor at this 
place, where he began the series of “ Notes on the 
Scriptures” which have grown with his life, and 
which have made his name so widely known, he re- 
moved to Philadelphia, and assumed the pastorate 
of the First Presbyterian Church, which he held for 
thirty-four years, only retiring in 1868. 

As a preacher Mr. Barnes was not popular in the 
common acceptation of the term; he was never sen- 
sational, seldom eloquent, but always clear, forcible, 
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spiritual, and in earnest; he was eminently a teacher 
of the Word of God, and fed his people on whole- 
some, nourishing food, so that he was acceptable to 
them for more than a third of a century, and they 
only parted with him when the infirmities of age 
rendered it impossible for him to give them full and 
regular service. During all this time his Church 
was strong, healthful, and growing. There is a les- 
son in this for both preachers and people, and in this 
day of restlessness in both the pulpit and the pews, 
it is a lesson worthy of being pondered. The con- 
clusion we would draw from it is, that God’s own 
word, plainly, earnestly, impressively expounded to 
the people, never grows stale, and such preaching 
outlives and outweighs any amount of mere human 
eloquence or sensational excitement. 

But Mr. Barnes’s chief work was done with his 
pen. The best known and most widely read of his 
voluminous works are his Commentaries, which in a 
brief compass give the results of very learned and 
industrious study of the Scriptures. Excellent as 
these “‘ Notes” are, and valuable as they will prove 
for many years yet to general readers and students, 
they singularly illustrate the wonderful progress made 
in Biblical interpretation during the past few years. 
So rapid has been this progress that, in some partic- 
ulars, these commentaries seem to become old and 
obsolete in the very process of making, as if a series 
of “Notes” in cursu could not keep up with the 
advancing researches of the times. Since Mr. Barnes 
began his “ Notes,” whole departments of Biblical 
science have grown into existence, and the very idea 
of historical interpretation was then almost unknown, 
It is the honor of Mr. Barnes that when scarcely any 
thing was accessible to the general reader, he con- 
ceived the idea of throwing into concise and popular 
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form, available for the masses, such knowledge as he 
could gather for them, and in giving the successive 
volumes of his “‘ Notes” to the people he has done 
them a great service, and won a crown of honor for 
himself. These, however, by no means constitute 
the whole of his printed works. He published at 
least a dozen other books, and contributed to vari- 
ous periodicals. 

The life of Mr. Barnes illustrates in a remarkable 
degree the subsidence of that theological narrowness 
and acrimony by which the earlier part of this century 
was characterized. During a period of great religious 
interest excited by his preaching, an attack was made 
upon him on account of alleged defective views of the 
Atonement. He was tried by the Synod of Philadel- 
phia, and suspended from the exercise of his minis- 
terial functions. For a year he was silent. The 
decision of the Synod was finally reversed by the 
General Assembly, and he was restored. These 
circumstances contributed largely to the separation 
which so long existed in the Presbyterian Church. 
After the division he held a high rank in the councils 
and respect of the New School. We rejoice that he 
lived long enough to see the separation ended, and 
the several branches reunited, an event for which he 
heartily labored, and the accomplishment of which 
he hailed with great gladness. 


COSTLINESS OF FUNERALS.—The American New 
Church Congregational Union, at its recent annual 
meeting, unanimously and emphatically condemned 
the present customs of society relative to mourning 
apparel and expensive displays at funerals. The 
report of the committee on this subject, which was 
adopted without dissent, represents in strong language 
the absurdity and tyranny of the present customs. 
It argues in effect that the wearing black—a color 
symbolic of sorrow and gloom—is not expressive of 
a living faith in “the beauty and brightness or even 
in the reality of the spiritual world,” and signifies a 
want of resignation to the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. The report further shows that both the 
fashion of wearing mourning, and the custom which 
makes a train of carriages and a display of floral 
tokens necessary to the proper observance of every 
burial ceremony, are extremely burdensome to people 


’ of small incomes, who yet feel compelled to bear the 


expense, at whatever sacrifice, rather than incur the 
imputation of having too little regard for the relative 
deceased, and are an unnecessary and foolish ex- 
travagance in all. 

An appeal is made to the Christian ministry and 
to the public press to raise their voices against this 
growing evil and call for a reform. We most em- 
phatically and heartily approve of this movement, 
and hope it may succeed in checking if not in entirely 
doing away with all extravagant and conspicuous 
forms of mourning the dead. It is natural that some 
outward sign should be given that the heart within is 
depressed by the loss of a near relative or. loved 
friend, and the avoidance, for a time, both of gaudy 
dress and gay demeanor are to be expected. The 
object — be to avert attention, not to court it by 





elaborate and costly apparel of a peculiar and con- 
spicuous color. As to funeral trains, it is certainly 
the height of absurdity that the relatives of a deceased 
person should be expected to hire a score or more 
carriages, and, for the sake of display, fill them with 
people who could not otherwise be induced to attend 
the obsequies. Common sense and common pro- 
priety would seem to dictate that a bereaved family 
should be called upon to provide carriages for its 
own members only, and that other friends and ac- 
quaintances who feel a sufficient interest in the cer- 
emonies should find conveyance at their own ex- 
pense. 


VinNIE REAM.—Adjoining the dingy old Court- 
House in the beautiful little city of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, stands a small frame house, which is quite as 
dingy and dilapidated as is necessary in a building 
of historical pretensions. It was in this house that 
Vinnie Ream, the sculptress, was born, and reared 
from infancy to girlhood. Her father is mentioned 
in the Wisconsin Blue Book as having been Chief 
Clerk of the Assembly in the year 1849, and he occu- 
pied various other clerical positions in the State. | 
Her mother was an invalid, but very ambitious, and 
very proud of her children. Those consisted of a 
wild brother, and a sister, who is now the wife of 
Senator Ross. Vinnie, the youngest, is remembered 
as a graceful little brunette, of large eyes, lithe form, 
and a beautiful head of fine black hair, that was 
allowed to curl at its own sweet will. She was the 
belle of all the juvenile parties, and took good care 
to preserve her position, by the most precocious 
coquetry, aided by her few accomplishments in the 
way of singing and dancing. About the year 1854 
her father removed with his family to Kansas. 

Those who remembered the bright little beauty, 
next heard of her as a promising sculptress, and con- 
sequently were astounded at learning that Congress 
had awarded her a contract for a statue of Lincoln. 
Two or three years ago Vinnie revisited Madison to 
secure orders for busts of Governors Dodge and Doty, 
who are to represent Wisconsin in her niches at the 
National Capitol. The manner in which she carried 
on her work proved her to be one of the most irre- 
sistible little lobbyists that ever flitted around a leg- 
islative hall. One stately Senator, who had risen to 
the dignity of grand paternity, was heard to whisper, 
after an interview with the fefite charmer, “ What a 
marvelous way that girl has of squeezing one’s hand!” 
And he voted for Vinnie’s bill. Vinnie subsequently 
“went to Rome ;” not in the pleasing sense that she 
was wont to make that excursion at evening parties 
in her girlhood, but for the purpose of executing her 
statue. She has recently completed her wark, and 
on our table lies a pleasant invitation to attend the 
“unveiling” of the statue, which we are sorry we are 
unable to accept. 


PaRIs HAS FALLEN.—Just as we close this num- 
ber the word crosses the Atlantic that the beleaguered 
city has at last yielded. We hail it as a harbinger 
of peace, and praise God for the prospect of an end 
of the effusion of blood. 
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